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car, truck, or tractor. 


of lubricating oil. 





car, truck and tractor. 
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Make Your Car Run 
Smoother And Last Longer 


Long hauls and strong pulls tax the motor of any 
You can’t expect any engine 
to do its duty unless the wails of its cylinders are 
sealed with its pistons by the right weight and grade 


Lost power, fouled spark plugs, disturbing motor- 
knocks, and frequently scored cylinders, are caused 
by not paying the right attention to the oil that is put 
into your motor. There’s a safe, sure way of solving 
the problem—use nothing in your crank case but 
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MOTOR OIL 


It is made from the heart of choicest crude 


petro- 
eh Serna Sane sen ween So eee Se 
right point of “ ”. It’s manufacturers have 
made a careful and technical study as to just which 
grade and weight should be used in every motor 


Go to-day to your nearest dealer, ask him to con- 
sult the Polarine Chart and tell you whether you 
want “Medium”, “Heavy”, “Heavy X”, or “Heavy 
XX”, then watch your gauge as to quantity. Every 
five or six hundred miles have your crank case 
drained and washed out—and you'll never Powe 
what it is to worry about motor troubles. 
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THE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MOUNT PLEASANT, NORTH CAROLINA 
“Merit the Measure of Success’’ 
This well known school for Boys and Young Men has oes an 
inereasing patronage in recent years. serag 4 is a 7 n Jiserimi - 
nealing patrons from six states say that is SAFE Sc HOOL 
OF HIGH STANDARDS AND THOROUG H INSTRU CTION. it 
tevelons the whole man—head, hand, and heart Expenses $50 
New Dormitory = all modern conveniences. Board! ig 
udents limited to 150 ronage area extends from Pennsyl- 
vania to Florida. tilustrated Catalog Sent on Request. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal 























High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. Wheels to fit 
any running gear. 
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Catalog ill ae nates in colors free. 


Electric Wheel Co., 59 Elm St., Quiney, Il. 
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CARE OF THE Tractors are nearer 
TRACTOR mechanical perf 
tion than they have ever been, but the 
farmer who operates a tractor on his farm 
will find that they are still beset with 
troubles. To avoid delays on account of 
the tractor being out of commission, and 
to preserve the life of the tractor, it is 
necessary that the operator know how to 
locate and adjust the minor troubles. 
Simple, yet clear, instructions are given 

on page 8. 





THE GASENGINE There are al- 
ON THE FARM most numberless 
tasks for which the gasoline engine may 
be used on the farm. It lightens the 
drudgery of farm work, and makes ma, 
pa, and the children all happier. It should 
be well cared for, and it will give good 
service. Page 16. 


HOW FARMERS Many tractors 
USE TRACTORS are in use on 
Southern farms, and the great major- 
ity of them are giving satisfaction. 
Those who intend to use tractors 
should get valuable hints from the 
experience letters on page 9. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS Mr. Mossi 
OF A HILL FARMER 3a keen ob- 


server, and when he _ expresses 


opinion it is sound and cleat The 
subjects he discuses in his “Random 
Thoughts” this week are of unusual 
interest. Page 7. 
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Don't 


Let the ‘Tractor Loaf on 


the Job 


Watch Lubrication and Magneto and Keep the Tractor in Order 


Belt Work to Keep the Tractor Busy 


HE more work found for the tractor and the 
more jobs it can do, the better the returns for 
the money invested in it. Most tractors are con- 
structed and used primarily for field work, particularly 
plowing, disking, and seedbed preparation, but owners 
and prospective purchasers should not overlook the 
fact that a tractor will work equally well on the belt. 
There are few farms on which there is not some work 
requiring stationary power. 

If the tractor is to be used to any extent for belt work 
there are some. important points to be considered in 
choosing the machine: First of all, choose a tractor with 
ample power to handle these belt driven machines with 
ease. It is better to have a little surplus power and 
work the thresher, feed mill or ensilage cutter up to its 
capacity than to have the machine too large for the 
tractor, placing undue strain on the en- 


the wrong grade. Some tractor manufacturers list in 
their instruction books the brands or trade names of 
various oils which they know will prove satisfactory for 
use in their tractors. The users of these machines 
should use these oils whenever possible, even though 
there may be considerable difference in price. 

Likewise do not use a light or a medium oil in a 
tracter if the manufacturer recommends a heavy motor 
oil. Tractor engines, as a rule, require a heavier oil 
than automobile engines, due to the fact that they op- 
erate under a constant heavy strain which means higher 
cylinder, piston and bearing temperatures. 


Hands Off the Magneto 


RACTICALLY all makes and models of. tractors 
P:: now equipped with a magneto for ignition. 
[hese magnetos are delicate and complicated mechan- 
isms and, like the wasp or rattlesnake, will give less 


Too much oil will often cause magneto trouble. Mag- 
netos should merely be given two or three drops oi 
good light oil about once each week of operation of the 
tractor. lastly keep the outside of the magneto clean 
and free fronr dust, oil, and moisture at all times. 





Prepare Now for Rape 


OR hogs, sheep, and poultry, rape will produce 
Pore feed quickly than probably any other tempor- 

ary crop and can be sowed through a greater part 
of the vear than any of its competitors, The greatest dif- 
ficulty in producing Heavy crops of rape in the South 
is poor land. To yield well, rape must have plenty of 
moisture and plant food and well prepared land. 

The preparation of land for rape should begin at 
least a few weeks before the seed are sowed. The 
seedbed should be made fine and deep. Rape delights 
in stable manure broadcasted and disked 
in. A good rape fertilizer may be made 





gine and _ necessitating feeding the 
thresher or ensilage cutter lighter. 


Second, choose a tractor with a well 
located belt pulley. This makes it easier 
to put on the belt and line up. In this 
connection, too, see that the belt will 
easily clear all parts of the tractor, that 
is, will not rub on a wheel, axle, or some 
brace. 


Third, the larger the belt pulley, both 
in diameter and width of face, the bet- 
ter. A large pulley gives better belt con- 
tact, hence less slippage. 


The advantages of tractors for belt 
work are becoming recognized more and 
more by the manufacturers and conse- 
quently, they are now giving more atten- 
tion to the design of their machines from 
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by mixing 1,200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, 600 pounds nitrate of soda, and 
200 pounds of muriate of potash, This 
will analyze about 9.6-3.7-5, and should 
be applied at the rate of not less than 
500 pounds per acre. When the plants 
are three to four inches high, apply an- 
other 100 pounds of nitrate of soda. 


‘» Rape may be sowed broadcast or in 
drills eighteen to twenty-four inches 
apart. For broadcast seeding, sow five 
pounds per acre, covering lightly in 
freshly stirred ground. For drills, two 
to three pounds per acre of fresh seed 
sowed in well-prepared ground will give 
a good stand. More rape is sowed too 
thick than too thin. Frequent and thor- 
ough cultivation is iar more important 
for rape at this season of the year than 








this standpoint. 


Proper Lubrication—Less Trouble 


HE old saying “An ounce of prevention is worth 

a pound of cure” is certainly applicable to the 

tractor. The best preventive for most tractor 
troubles is proper attention to lubrication of all parts. 
Every tractor owner should know all about the lubrica- 
tion of his machine, including the motor, the transmis- 
sion, the steering mechanism, the wheels and other 
moving parts. When a tractor is at work all parts are 
under a continuous heavy strain. This means that 
stould any part fail to receive oil or grease, even for a 
short time, it will wear very rapidly and soon cause 
trouble. On the other hand with proper lubrication, 
there will be little or no wear, in spite of the heavy 
strain, high pressures and high temperatures, 

The best way to get acquainted with the lubrication 
of your tractor is to study the instruction book supplied 
with it. Usually the matter of lubrication is the first 
thing the manufacturer mentions in his instructions, be- 
cause he realizes that the success of his business as a 
tractor manufacturer depends upon the service given 
by his product in the hands of the user, and this service 
dcpends largely upon proper lubrication. 


The lubrication of the engine is, of course most im- 
portant. The engine is the heart of the machine and 
has many small delicate parts, anyone of which might 
put the entire mechanism out of commission, should ‘it 
fail to function properly as a-result of lack of oil even 
for a few minutes. Every.tractor owner should study 
the instruction book and the tractor itself until he un- 
derstands clearly how oil gets to such vital parts as the 
crank shaft bearings, cylinder walls and pistons, piston 
pins, camshaft bearings and.gears, push: rods and 
rocker arms, iy 
_ Another unpardonable offense is to use a cheap, infer- 
lor motor or transmission lubricating oil, or an oil of 
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POWER MACHINERY—THE DELIGHT 


trouble if they are not molested or tampered with, At 
least be sure that the trouble is in the magneto before 
removing it from the engine or taking off any parts. 

The failure of a magneto to produce a good spark is 
due, in most cases to two things: First, to pitted, worn, 
dirty or improperly adjusted breaker points, and second, 
to worn, dirty or broken distributor or collector ring 
brushes. 

The breaker points consisting of two metallic points 
—one movable and one stationary—are found on the 
end of the armature opposite the drive coupling. On 
some magnetos, they rotate with the armature—on oth- 
ers they remain staionary. In either case, at certain 
positions in the armature rotation, these points are made 
tw separate or break by a cam or cams. This space or 
distance between these points at the time of breaking is 
very important. In most magnetos it should be about 
1-64 of an inch. The small magneto wrench supplied 
with the motor has a thickness gauge attached to it for 
testing and setting these points. One point is always so 
constructed as to make it adjustable in order to adjust 
this space, 

After several months of use the magneto breaker 
points are apt to become rough and pitted. In such 
cases they should be carefully smoothed up with a 
special breaker point file which can be obtained at any 
garage or hardware store. - Dirt, grit, moisture, or oil 
may sometimes get on the points. 
fails to produce a spark; exarhine the pomts for any 
ot the troubles mentioned. 

All tractor magnetos have one ot more carbon 
brushes in the distributor and some have a) collector 
fing brush. If you are satisfied the breaker points are 
functioning properly, then see if any of these little car- 
bon brushes are missing, broken or worn down too short 
to make contact. They are cheap and easily replaced 
and every tractor owner should keep a supply on hand, 


OF FARM BOYS AND FARM 


When the magneto * 


MEN in cool weather. When two to six inches 

high, broadcast sowings wid be greatly 
benefited by running a weeder over the field soon after 
each rain. The weeder is usually the only implement 
needed for cultivating rape in rows, though a narrow 
cultivator can be used to advantage. Rape can be 
sowed now and at any time between now and late fall. 
On rich land and with plenty of moisture, it may be 
grazed in five or six weeks. 





How Crops Are Doing 
PRinert of Aer is the latest United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture summary of weather and Crop 
conditions for the Cotton Belt as issued. last week~ 
“Temperatures -for the week averaged normal in 
most cotton districts, with light to moderate rainfall 
from the Mississippi Valley eastward, and generally dry 
weather in the western portions of the Belt. Cotton 
made fair to very good progress in Texas, except some 
late-planted, which made poor progress because of dry 
weather. Dry and warm weather caused fairly good to 
very good advance of cotton in Oklahoma, where culti- 
vation progressed rapidly. Cotton made fairly good to 
excellent progress in Arkansas, except iff some southern 
sections, where rainfall was moderate, ard cultivation 
was rushed. However, there is still complaint of 
grassy tields in Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


“Cotton generally made fairly good progress in Louis- 
iana, and general improvement in Tennessee, but the 
week was rather too wet in portions of Alabama and 
Mississippi... With considerable fair weather and ade- 
quate sunshine, cotton made very good progress in 
Georgia, though plants are still small and late. Cotton 
did well, as a rule, in the Carolinas; though showers 
would benefit in North Carolina, and plants are still 
small in the Piedmont region of South Carolina. Minor 
crops improved in the Southern States, except where it 
was too dry in the west Gulf section.” 
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The Motorized Farm 


HE first tractor was a high-powered and a ‘heavy 

l machine, pulling a number of plows. The first 

cost was high, and it was expensive for the aver- 

age farmer to operate. The next type was the light 

two-plow tractor. This two-plow tractor would not 

always pull two bottoms and often did not furnish the 
necessary power for the different kinds of belt work. 


Plowing requires a heavier, more powerful tractor 
than other field operations, and when a tractor built for 
plowing is put to cultivating crops, considerable fuel is 
consumed which would be saved by using a lighter ma- 
chine. The lighter machine not only saves fuel but also 
has an advantage over the large machine in being able 
to get over ground more rapidly. 


Many tractor men claim that it is unwise to attempt 
to do the heavy and light work and hauling with one 
tractor. These men claim that a motorized farm will 
be successful only when a tractor, a motor cultivator 
and a motor truck are used on it. It is, of course, 
natural to expect a machine, designed especially for 


. certain work, to do that work more efficiently than one 


built for a great variety of work. 


There are some places and conditions where mules 
will do work more economically than a tractor, a motor 
cultivator or a truck. It is not safe to dispose of all 
the mules on any farm and depend wholly upon trac- 
tors, motoracultivators and motor trucks. Where a 
farm is large enough to allow a tractor, a motor culti- 
vator and a motor truck, full scope to their powers, it 
is possible these machines combined will economically 
replace 90 per cent of the mules. 


Farms can be far better and more quickly worked 
with less labor and greater returns with tractors, motor 
cultivators and motor truck than without mechanical 
power. Where there are a number of horses and mules 
on power farms, the most progressive farmers, regard- 
less of expense, often rely almost entirely upon the 
tractor, motor cultivator and motor truck, because of 
the superior power and ability to work for long periods 
without interruption. The most efficient farmer is al- 
ways looking for means of saving his-time and effort. 


Motor Trucks Reduce Distance to 
One-third 


HOUSANDS of farmers are now taking their 
produce to town, going to mill and delivering milk 
and cream to the creamery in motor trucks in 
one-third of the time it would require with the horse 
and wagon outfit, Many farmers in every district 
throughout the country are overcoming the distance be- 
tween the farm and town and the distance between 
farms by using motor trucks, and their unanimous opin- 
ion seems to be that it is a thoroughly practical vehicle. 


The chief advantage of the motor truck lies in speed. 
The farmer covers just about three times the distance 
that he could with a horse and wagon. It might be said 
that it moves his farm within one-third of its former 
distance from town. 

The motor truck is capable of three times the service 
of a horse; it can be used as many hours a day as may 
be necessary. It will just as easily cover a hundred 






miles of ground as twenty-five for a day’s work. Best 
o1 all, it will travel the last mile just as fast as the first. 
There is scarcely a limit to the amount of work a good 
motor truck will do. 


Cultivate More Acres With the Tractor 


NE of the far-reaching effects that has usually 
QO followed the purchase of a tractor_is the increase 

in the number of acres a farmer can handle. Here 
in the South the farmer, in the majority of cases, is 
making a poor living because of his small investment 
in land. Even under the most favorable conditions, the 
return per acre from the production of crops is so small 
that only the man who handles a reasonable acreage can 
hope to make a decent living. 


Compared to other sections, the Southern farm 
handles only a small acreage in crops. The lowa farmer 
on an average has 101 acres in crops and the Texas 
farmer only 58.5. Right here we have the explanation 
of the greater prosperity of the Iowa farmer. It is 
true that his yields of corn and hay are larger, but he 
has no such money crop as cotton. The advantage of 
Iowa due to better yields is balanced by our better 
crops. An average acre of crops in Texas is worth 
more than an average one of Iowa crops in spite of the 
greater acre yields of the latter state. But where the 
Icwa farmer bests our Southern farmer is in his ability 
to handle much more land. He has been able to do this 
because he makes abundant and frequent use of im- 
proved machinery such as tractors, one-row cultiva- 
tors, etc. 

It is, of course, true that the acreage in cotton is 
controlled by the size of the picking crew. We fecog- 
nize this fact and our plea for the farming of a greater 
acreage does not imply the growing of a larger acreage 
in cotton. Let us hold the cotton acreage where it is 
and by the use of tractors, one-row cultivators and 
other kinds of improved machinery increase the acreage 
in other crops'to the point at which a decent labor in- 
come is possible. 

Surveys in many states show that the purchase of a 
tractor has enabled many farmers to increase the nurn- 
ber of acres handled. “Yn Illinois approximately 75 per 
cent of the tractor owners state that the tractor has 
proved a profitable investment to them. Of this num- 
ber about one-third, after the purchase of the outfit, in- 
creased the acreage they were farming, the increase 
averaging 120 acres per farm. On the other hand, of 
the men who found thé tractor unprofitable, only one- 
twentieth increased their acreage after purchasing the 
tractor. 

This survey indicates that a man must farm a reason- 
able acreage before the greatest good may be obtained 
from the tractor. Tractors and reasonable sized farms 
go hand in hand, and if the purchase of tractors by 
many of our small farmers will bring them to the farm- 
ing of more acres, great good will come from their in- 
creased use . 


Economic Results Will, Determine 
Tractor’s Place on the Farm —- 


HAT is now the correct economic place of the 

W tractor in Southern agriculture? What will be 

its place five, ten, or fifteen years from now? Its 
ultimate place in farm power or its place twenty or 
thirty years hence, is as impossible to predict as its dis- 
cussion would be useless. The tractor is already a fac- 
tor in farm power and one may possibly predict with 
safety that it will continue to occupy a place of increas- 
ing importance as the years go by; but what its final 
place will be, will as surely as night follows day, be de- 
termined by economic law. 

There will be little or no sentiment in the attitude 
of the farmer toward the displacement of the horse by 
a tractor. There was surely more sentiment involved 
in the use of the horse for riding and driving than sur- 
rounds the continued use of the horse or mule for do- 
ing farm work, but the sentiments expressed for the 
horse in literature all down through the centuries did 
not save him from béing displaced to a very large ex- 
tent by the automobile. 

The relative position of the horse and the tractors on 
the farms of the South during the coming year will be 
determined by economic considerations. Some of the 
propaganda, or attempted propaganda, put out by 
friends of the horse and manufacturers of tractors has 
been as foolish as it was useless. No amount of exag- 
geration, no appeal to prejudice, no theories of what 
the horse will do or the tractor ought to do, will have 
any weight in determining the place of the tractor or 
the horse in the farm power of the future. This place 


‘will be determined by economic results in actual farm 


practice. 

No one can now state just when and where a tractor 
may be added or horses decreased with the certainty. of 
economy, because there is not sufficient data available 
upon which to’ base definite and accurate conclusions in 
all cases. It is still an individual farm problem. 

It is a well-known fact that our use of the horse has 


not yet reached the highest economic efficiency. On an 
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average, he probably does not work half the time on 
the average farm. If we have not, here in the South, 
after more than a hundred years learned to use the 
horse economically, who will say when or how we will 
learn to use the tractor, a machine’ yet far from the 
highest mechanical efficiency, to the best economic ad- 
vantage on the farm. . 


There are farms so small that the keeping of suffi- 
cient horse power to do certain kinds of work most 
efficiently is not economical. If this be the case, it is 
also reasonably certain that there are many conditions 
on the farm where a tractor cannot be owned and op- 
erated economically. 

What are the conditions under which a tractor may 
be found economical? As stated, this question cannot 
be answered, for we yet have insufficient data, but if it 
could be answered today a different answer would have 
to be given tomorrow. Changing conditions of agricul- 
tural production and the mechanical development of 
the tractor may make the use of a tractor economical 
tomorrow, while its purchase or use today would not ‘be 
economical, 


The tractor will not displace the horse on the farms 
of the South during the lifetime of any one now living. 
It will be made more efficient and cheaper per unit of 
work done and as its development reaches greater me- 
chanical and economic efficiency it will do; more and 
more of work now done by horses. 


Use the Sources of Cheap Power on 
Your Own Farm 


ILLIONS of dollars are being spent every year 
M for the development of great water powers, and 

these improvements are adding immensely to. 
the wealth of the country. However, the average 
farmer is overlooking the value of the small water 
power that is available on his own farm. This neglect 
is no doubt largely due to the fact that the old types of 
water wheels wasted so much water that only a very 
small part of the stream was converted into energy. 
Now the modern water wheel and the very efficient stor- 
age battery have made it possible to utilize very small 
streams. 


The amount of power which can be developed de- 
pends upon two factors—the volume of water which 
the stream flows per minute and the amount of fall 
which can be secured. Each should be measured and 
the figures submitted to a competent engineer or an ex- 
perienced manufacturer of water power equipment be- 
fore any money is spent on the proposition. The fact 
of the business is, it is advisable to get in touch with 
the agricultural engineer of your agricultural college 
before spending any money. 

The amount of water flowing in a stream varies and 
for this reason it is absolutely necessary to ascertain if 
the minimum flow of the stream in the driest season is 
sufficient to furnish the power required, and if the mini- 
mum flow is not sufficient, what means are available 
for storing the surplus water for use at certain times. 


The first step is to find out how much fall can be se- 
cured. If the fall is concentrated at one point by means 
of a cascade, it is very-simple to measure the vertical 
distance from the surface of the water at the crest of 
the cascade to the surface of the water at the foot of 
the fall. Be sure and measure from the surface of the 
water at both places, and not to the bottom of the 
stream. If the stream is small with a low fall, it is us- 
ually necessary to build a small dam and back the water 
upstream. The dam not only secures the fall necessary 
to run the waterwheel, but it stores up water to be used 
when the wheels is in use. 

There are several types of waterwheels,. the principal 
ones being known as “undershot,” “pitchback,” “over- 
shot,” “breastwheel,” “turbine,” and “impulse.” No one 
type of waterwheel will suit all conditions and not all 
of them are suitable for small installations, An engi- 
neer should select the proper wheel for the location. 

If you wish to make a careful study of the subject, 
get in touch with ‘your county agent, write to your A. and 
M. College and- to the manufacturers of water power 
equipment for bulletins, catalogs, etc. Let us make use 
of the water power on our farms, 


LEE ygpQiee, gygattier,, 


DD and waste places about the home look mighty 

bad when overgrown with weeds. Rank weeds are 
unsanitarye too. Why not grow something useful or 
ornamental in their place? Even okra, tomatoes, but- 
terbeans, and sunflowers look better than weeds and are 
useful besides. 


hs ap ees grain stubble can now do no more good on top 

of the ground. Plow it down. If you cannot get to this 
job now, then do the next best thing-—run the disk over 
it. Don’t let stubble land loaf. If you do, it will grow 
weeds and harbor insects and diseases and worst of all, 
it will become hard, baked, and more and more diff- 
cult for making a good seedbed on that Jand. 
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Talking About Co-operative Marketing 


Always Keep In Mind Just What We Are Fighting For 


Success of Cotton Co-operatives 


ARL WILLIAMS of Oklahoma, President of the 
& American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, dropped into 

The Progressive Farmer office a few days ago. 
The American Cotton Growérs’ Exchange is a federa- 
tion of the various state cotton codéperatives of the 
South, and Williams keeps up with 
them ail. 

“On the whole,” he says, “the 
situation is most encouraging. Some 
states refuse to learn from the ex- 
perience of other coéperatives, but 
insist on adopting policies that have 
& proved unwise elsewhere. But 

; these are about minor matters and 
~ do not affect fundamentals. It’s 

CLARENCE POE like a case of measles in a child--- 
troublesome but not likely to be fatal.” 

The least healthy cotton codperative in the South, 
savs President Williams, is one where the membership 
is thinly scattered over a wide area. The result is that 
many members do not keep in close elbow touch with 
one another, are misled by the enemy, and lose the en- 
thusiasm that comes from frequent contact with other 
fighters in a good cause. “The thinner the membership, 
the poorer the results in a coperative,” may be ac- 
cepted as axiomatic. 

The two great things every codperative should keep 
in mind as Mr, Williams says, are (1) commercial effi- 
ciency and (2) loyalty and morale of membership. Any 
organization which neglects one or the other is bound 
to suffer. And right here is a lesson that some co6pera- 
tives have yet to learn. 

In starting we have had first of all to get officials 
and managers who were commercially successful. This 
meant that we had to get men from old school, old line 
business, and it will take time to develop managers and 
officials with the true codperative viewpoint, as we will 
eventually do. One close student of codperative mar- 
keting said to us recently: “In the long run I expect 
practically all the men originally employed as managers 
of coéperative associations will have to give place to 
men whe better understand how to combine commercial 
efficiency with the spirit and ideals of true codperation.” 

When our codperative marketing organizations 
were first set up in the South, we feared that 
farmers would not elect enough ° directors who 
had had successful commercial experience. At present 
we believe there is more danger that we shall not have 
enough directors who have no interest but farming and 
therefore understand absolutely the farmer’s trials, 
needs, hardships, and can appreciate farmer-psychology. 
One district recently elected a director who was a 
successful banker, but who, it developed, was not farm- 
ing at all—and hence not even eligible to serve; he had 
to resign. 





Tobacco Co-operatives Doing Well _ 
— M. ©.° Wilson has just published 


some remarkable figures showing the almost amaz- 

ing development of codperative marketing of to- 
bacco in two years’ time. Following’ are the figures 
showing the quantities of tobacco marketed by the vari- 
ous state and interstate associations last year: 





Pounds Members 
RIGS, Bnd VEAP ic. cwercsuwinccen thee dhe 185,000,000 83,000 
Virginia-Carolina, Ist year + 163,000,000 90,000 
Virginia Dark, ist year.......... - 160,000,000 60 000 
GPROOIENL,. GE DOREY 6.00 cced iseticdesiees 17,000,000 7,500 
525,000,000 240,500 


To these figures should be added the millions of 
pounds sold coéperatively by the well organized tobacco 
farmers of Maryland. 


Mr. Wilson is a strong advocate of local organiza- 
tions, which he rightly regards as almost indispensable 
te the success of any codperative marketing association. 
As he puts it: 


“Next to good prices, locals are most important. 
A member of a local gets the news oiten and learns 
to codperate with his neighbors. Meeting regularly 
with his neighbors makes him realize that he is 
a part in our association. A local makes the way 
of the transgressor hard, no matter whether the 
sinner be contract breaker or outsider who de- 
fames our association for his own gain. In addi- 
tion, a local does many other things to better the 
members. Locals sometimes gather the crops of 
sick members. Some invite the women to take 
Part in the meetings, while others send delegates 
to visit with neighboring locals. Several county 
organizations have invited the bankers to attend 
their meetings. and talked over the problems of 
credit and crop liens. Others have bought im- 
proved seed. Our 1540 locals have worked out 
dozens of plans for mutual help, all of which 


By CLARENCE POE 


plans either promote better farming, better busi- 
ness on the farm, or better living.” 


Farm Bureau Turns to Sapiro 


WO or three years ago a committee appointed 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation set out 
to work out a plan for codperative marketing of 
wheat. The committee heard Aaron Sapiro but re- 
jected his plan and proceeded to organize “The United 
States Grain Growers, Inc.” Mr. Gustafson, a man 
very antagonistic to Mr. Sapiro, was put in charge. In 
the wind up Mr. Gustafson spent a lot of money but 
got nowhere. Worse than this, he ran for political 
office---and pretty soon the whole movement collapsed. 
Now the American Farm Bureau Federation has em- 
ployed Sapiro to head its coGperative marketing work. 
He will advocate very different plans from those that 
failed. And he may be counted on to frown down all 
attempts to mix political campaigns with coéperative 
marketing campaigns, 


Let’s Not Get Away From Fundamentals 


F COURSE it is going to take time to get coédp- 
QO erative marketing organizations to functioning 

perfectly. Of course we are going to make seme 
mistakes in getting the work under way. Of course it 
is going to take time to learn just what are the right 
sort of officers, leaders, and business policies. Of course 
the enemy is going to mislead many of our members 
and defeat some of our plans. Of course the work of 
codperative marketing is going to be more expensive so 
long as the sign-up is smaller than it should be. Of 
ccurse the opposition is going to be willing to sacrifice 
its profits for a year or several years, in order to break 
up codperative marketing. Of course the farmers who 
don’t sign up are themselves going to get much of the 
benefit of higher prices brought about by codperative 
marketing with its program of gradual selling. 

All these things were to have been expected. Let 
nobody be discouraged by them. “Keep your eye on 
the ball.” Remember the fundamentals. Don’t be di- 
verted by details of side-issues. Let's keep constantly 
in mind the big things we are fighting for. As we 
have said before: 


WITHOUT CO-OPERA- WITH CO-OPERATIVE 
TIVE MARKETING, MARKETING, WE— 


. With Modern, Scien- 

. Without Adequate Fi- tific Financing, 
nancing, . Selling through the 

8. Selling through Un- most Expert Selling 
trained Producers. ‘Agents. 

Let us also keep in mind the great truth that the real 
purpose of codperative marketing is to determine 
whether or not the farmer shall be a mere laborer, a 
mere producer of raw materials for somebody else to 
make all the profits on, or whether he shall get also 


ing, 


“! 


WE— 1. Intelligently, 

1. Ignorantly, 2. Collectively, 

2. Individually, 3. Powerfully, 

3. Helplessty, 4. Merchandise Farm 

4. Dump Farm Products, Products, 

5. In Piddling Quantities, 5. In Large Quantities, 

6. Without Proper Grad- 6. With Proper Grading, 
7. 
&. 








“THINGS I LOVE MOST IN THE COUNTRY” 


ESIDES the obvious and material things, there 

are a great many intangible things in the country 

to lay hold on one’s affections. This wecek’s letter 
lays emphasis on the peace-giving influences of the 
great forests, the comfort found in aneighbor’s friendly 
welcome, and the response that every one must feel to 
the trusting handclasp of a little child. Here is a list of 
“Country Things I Love Most” sent us by Ray N. 
Moses: 


White thunderheads that look like glistening icebergs in 
the sky. 

The tremendous bass of the Ahunder. 

Choruses of robins and wood thrushes at dawn. 

The hearty barking of hounds after a fox. 

The music of katydids in autumn nights. 

Vast mountain ridges that rise in one blue swell after 
another as far as the eye can see. 

The indefinable something which fills one’s heart with peace 
as one wanders through unbroken woodlands. 

The sense of harmony that comes to one when singing with 
people who catch the spirit of songs. 

Greetings that make one feel at home in a neighbor’s house. 

The trust and confidence with which a little child takes one’s 


hand. 
The sound of rain pattering steadily on the roof as one 
goes to sleep. 
The gleam of lights shining out from the windows of home 
as one returns from a journey in the night. 
RAY N. MOSES. 
Elfijay, N. C. 


profits from,thé commercial handling of what he makes 
in the sweat of his brow. As we quoted from George 
H, Stevenson on this page one year ago: 

“The tendency of civilization is to make of the 
farmer a producer of raw materials solely, with 
manufacturing and distributing entirely in the 
hands of the highly organized, but not mneces- 
sarily efficient, urban centers. No nation can long 
survive solely as a producer of raw materials, and 
likewise no industry can sustain itself for long 
solely on a basis of production of raw materials, 
leaving in the hands of others the marketing of 
the material in its raw state, as well as the manu- 
facturing and final distribution to the consumer. 
It is the history of both nations and industries 
following this course that the producer of the raw 
materials becomes steadily poorer, while the dis- 
tributor and manufacturer becomes richer and 
more powerful.” 

To the same effect was the quotation from George 
W. Russell, the famous Irish codperative leader as 
given on this page a few weeks ago: 


“The farmers must be organized to have com- 
plete control over all the business connected with 
their industry. Dual control is intolerable. Agri- 
culture will never be in a satisfactory condition if 
the farmer is relegated to the position of a manual 
worker on his land; if he is denied the right of a 
manufacturer to buy the raw materials of his indus- 
try on trade terms; if other people are to deal with 
his raw materials, his milk, cream, fruit, vegetabies, 
livestock, grain, and other produce; and if these 
capitalist middle-agencies are to manufacture the 
farmers’ raw material into butter, bacon, or what- 
ever else; are to do all the marketing and export, 
paying farmers what they please on the one hand 
and charging the public as much as they can on the 
other hand.” 


The important thing for every codperative marketing 
signer is just to keep in mind the great objects of ever- 
lasting justice we are fighting for. It may take some 
time to reach the goal, and we shall make some mis- 
takes and blunders as we go along, but we are on our 
way and cannot fail. 


A Book to Get This Week 


A LL our readers who enjoyed Irving Bacheller’s 





“The Light in the Clearing” as recently published 
in The Progressive Farmer will be interested to 
know what ten books he has enjoyed most. The North 


American Newspaper Alliance recently asked him to - 


give his list; and as might have been expected, it 
comprises the great books of outstanding worth, charm; 
and good influence available in our language. ' 

If there is any one of the ten books Mr. Bacheller 
has most enjoyed that you have not read, you will make 
no mistake if you get it at once for reading this sum- 
mer. Here is his list :--- 


1. Pickwick Papers, Dickens, 


6. The Mill on the Floss, 
2. Great Expectations, Dick- Eliot 


ens. 7. Les Miserables, Hugo. 
3. David Copperfield, Dick- 8 The Three Musketeers, 


ens. Dumas 
4. Moby Dick, Meiville. 


9. Silas Marner, Eliot. 
5. The Rise of Silas Lapham, 10. The Scarlet Letter, Haw- 
Howells. 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


QO: WHAT mountain did a shepherd receive a mis- 





sion and a prophet learn a lesson, and who were 
the shepherd and the prophet? 

2. What three miracles was a leader able to perform 
at will? 

3. Who cursed the day of his birth? 

4. Where and under what names are the hippopota- 
mys and crocodile described in the Bible? 

5. Where is the first statement of the resurrection of 
the body in the Bible? 

6. To what nation did David entrust his father and 
mother, and how did he afterward treat them when he 
became king? 

Where to Find Answers to Above Questions: 
t. Exod. 3:1-4; 1 Kings 19:8-12 4..Job 40:15-24; 4171-34. 
2. Exod. 4:1-9. 5. Job 19:26. 
3. Job 3:1-6, 6. 1 Sam. 22:3; 2 Sam. 8-2. 
(Copright, by Sunday School Times Ca.) 


A Thought for the Week 


() bere rustic people have not many ideas, 





but such as they have are hardy plants and thrive 

flourishingly in persecution. One who has grown 
a long while in the sweat of laborious noons, and under 
the stars at night, a frequenter of hills and forests, an 
old honest countryman, has, in the end, a sense of com- 
munion with the powers of the universe, and amiable 
relations towards his God—Robert Louis Stevensen. -. 
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Summer Problems of Those Who Milk 


Dairy Share Farming 


READER has “a farm, sixty-five head of dairy 
Aa: work stock, delivery truck, electric lights, 

water supply and dairy outfit.” He wishes to en- 
ter into a share-system of operating this dairy with a 
man who also has a few cows. He wants to know a 
fair division of income, and the 
feeds that may be grown. 

We are fully convinced that in 
dairy share-farming the tenant or 
partner who does the work or oper- 
ates the farm should have a half 
interest in the productive livestock 
kept, such as cows, hogs, poultry, 
etc. With a definite agreement as 

SS to the proportion of the feeds to be 

TAIT BUTLER grown on the farm and the man 
who is to furnish all the labor of producing these feed 
crops and operating the dairy owning a one-half inter- 
est in the dairy cows, then a fair division is one-half 
the net receipts from the sale of milk and young cat- 
tle. When it is not practicable to raise all the feed for 
the dairy cattle on the farm, then probably the most 
common practice is to deduct the amount of purchased 
feed from the gross receipts, which means that each 
party to the contract—landlord and tenant—pays for 
one-half the purchased feed. 








By TAIT BUTLER 


on the farm, than cottonseed meal and wheat bran pur- 
chased, but usually it will probably be found economical 


to purchase some cottonseed meal, peanut meal, or other 


rich concentrate. 


World’s Jersey Butter Record 


READER wishes to know if it is a fact that a 
A Holstein cow has produced more butterfat in a 
year than any Jersey has produced, also what is 

the world’s record for a Jersey cow?” 
Yes, the world’s record for total milk and fat pro- 
duction for a year is held by a Holstein cow. This is 
merely total production, the question of economy of 


* production not being involved in this comparison. The 


world’s record of fat production for a Jersey cow is 
now held by Darling’s Jolly Lassie, owned by Pickard 


Krothers of Oregon, amounting to 1141.28 pounds of 


be produced on, say two acres, and if after every item 
of cost in producing and preparing ready for feeding, 
they do not cost as much as a ton of cottonseed meal, 
$40 to $50, then the question to be decided is, which 
is the best feed? 

It has been found that up to a certain limit, five or 
six pounds of legume hay is worth as much as four 
pounds of wheat bran for milk production, That is, 
3,000 pounds of legume hay is worth as much as 2,000 
pounds of wheat bran. In other words, it is pretty well 
proved that nine pounds of legume hay a day is worth 
as much to a cow for milk production as six pound of 
wheat bran. 

It is not necessary to argue the point with any efficient 
hay producer that he can produce 3,000 pounds of good 
legume hay for less than it takes to buy a ton of wheat 
bran, 

But all sections cannot produce soy beans with équal 
success, and a complete substitute for cottonseed meal 
may be difficult to find. Such a condition often makes 


The Progressive Farmer 





fat in a year. The amount of milk produced was 
16,425 pounds and the average per cent of fat in the 


milk about 6.95. 

It is interesting to note that 1141.28 pounds of fat 
will make 1426.6 pounds of butter, 80 per cent fat; or 
1391.8 pounds butter, 82 per cent fat. 


it more economical to buy a concentrate for dairy feed- 
ing than to try to produce a substitute. But if a sub- 
stitute of equal value can be found and produced at a 
lower cost, it is the business of the dairyman to do so. 


In advocating the production of dairy feeds as largely 
as possible on the farm where fed, we do not intend 
it to be understood that no dairy con- 





This arrangement may be made un- 


centrates or feeds are to be purchased 





fair, if the landowner furnishes the 
land, work stock and implements for 
growing feeds and the tenant fails to 
grow the largest possible part of the 
feeds used. In some cases the tenant 
contracts to furnish all the feeds, which 
he should do unless he owns or furn- 
ishes one-half the cows and other pro- 
ductive livestock. Such an arrangement 
ment does away with the necessity for 
an agreement as to the amount and 
kinds of feeds to be produced and the 
division of the cost of purchased feeds, 
but it is unfair to the tenant if he furn- 
ishes one-half the cows. As stated, we 
think it highly important that the man 
who,does the work, operates the dairy 
and cares for the cows, should have a 
money interest in them. It insures 
more and better care for the cows and 
more satisfactory results for both land- 
pwner and tenant. But if the landowner 
furnishes the land, all livestock and 
equipment, then the tenant should fur- 
nish all the feed, paying for what he 
does not grow out of his share of the 
receipts. 





at any time; for we know that some- 
times it is economical to do so and that 
at other times it may be necessary. But 
as a general rule, the dairyman who 
produces the largest part of his feeds 
usually makes the most money. More- 
over, the cows on farms which produce 
the largest part of the feeds used are.al- 
most always better fed as well as more 
economically fed. 


The World’s Dairy Congress 


HERE will be held in this coun- 

try, October 2-10, 1923, a World’s 
Dairy Congress, attended by dele- 
gates from all the leading countries of 
the world. The Congress will meet Oc- 
tober 2 and 3 at Washington, D. C., Oc- 
tober 4 at Philadelphia and October 
5-10 at Syracuse, N. Y., during the 
National Dairy Show which will be held 
this year at the last named place. This 
offers any Southern dairyman who can 
take advantage of it a rare opportunity 
of attending a great dairy meeting and 
the Annual National Dairy Show, also 








a most desirable vacation outing at the 





As to the feeds that may be produced 
on the farm, they will differ somewhat, 
according to the location and the amount 
and kind of land furnished by the land- 





CHANGING CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH 


The antiquated ox is having to give way to the modern, efficient tractor plow. 


same time. The Congress alone, or the 
National Dairy Show alone, is well 
worth the time of any progressive dairy- 








owner. Such a share-farming arrange- 

ment should aim at the production of the largest pos- 
sible share of the feeds on the farm, in the inter- 
est of both landowner and tenant. First, ample pas- 
ture land should be set aside for that purpose and 
the tenant required to maintain as good pastures as 
practicable, and ample for all the livestock kept. 
Second, silage should be provided for winter feeding 
and for dry seasons when the pastures are short. 

Third, there should be produced as much legume hay 
as the livestock: will consume in addition to pasturage 
or silage during the entire year; or as much legume 
hay as it is economical to feed to stock getting green 
grass or silage. It is important that this legume hay 
be produced for three reasons; (1) because it will in- 
crease the fertility of the land, (2) it will save concen- 
‘trates and reduce the amounts of purchased feeds, and 
(3) it is the best and most economical dry roughage 
for dairy cows. , 
? As to what kind of legume hay shall be grown, that 
depends on the legumés that do best in the section 
\where the farm is located. In the Middle South soy 
beans, lespedeza, alfalfa, cowpeas and red clover, ex- 
cept on the sandy lands, may bé grown. In the South- 
east any or all of these may also be used for hay, ex- 
cept possibly lespedeza. For both of these sections we 
would place alfalfa first when soil conditions are made 
Suitable, but soy beans will probably prove best for 
general use. 

In Texas the difficulties of legume hay production 
may be greater in some sections. Alfalfa, sweet clover, 
cowpeas and possibly soy beans, one or more, may suit 
most sections. 

As to the production of concentrates, there is more 
chance for a difference of opinion; but the writer be- 
lieves corn can be produced cheaper than any substitute 
of equal value can be bought. Oats and soy beans by 
a double cropping system of the two crops in one year 
may in many sections produce cheaper feed, ii grown 






The Cows Are Best Fed on Farms Where 
Most Feed Is Produced 


ITH reference to producing dairy feeds a 
reader says: “I have never yet seen land that 
would produce cottonseed meal and wheat bran.” 


Cottonseed meal and wheat bran are excellent dairy 
feeds and, of course, are not produced on the farm, 
but are by-products of milling operations. Neither 
cottonseed nor wheat is, as a rule, an economical 
feed for dairy cows, because both the oil from the 
cotton seed and the flour from wheat are worth more as 
human foods than as dairy feeds. 


The problem, therefore, is to find substitutes for 
cottonseed meal and wheat bran and produce them; or 
to produce crops which can be economically swapped 
for cottonseed meal and whéat bran; or to follow the 
present too common practice of buying these expemsive 
concentrates, with milling, freight and commission 
charges added. 

It is clearly an economic or business proposition. If 
cottonseed meal and wheat bran are essential to suc- 
cess in the dairy business and they are more econom- 
ically purchased than good substitutes can be produced, 
then they should be purchased, but with. the -milling, 
freight and handling charges added to them their pur- 
chase places just that much of a handicap on the dairy- 
man who buys them. It may pay to buy one or both, 
but that does not relieve the dairyman from the re- 
sponsibility of seeking cheaper feeds if they can be 
produced or purchased. 

The writer recently suggested that a ton of soy 
beans could be produced for less than it cost to buy a 
ton of cottonseed meal and that 3,000 pounds of soy 
bean, or cowpea, or alfalfa, or clover hay could be pro- 
duced for less than the price of a ton of bran. If a 


ton of soy beans, thirty-three and one-third bushels, can 





man and at the same time he will have 
an opportunity to visit the great dairy sections of 
the Northeast and visit some of the dairies and great 
dairy cattle herds of the country. 

Any one’expecting to attend should notify H. E. Van 


Norman, President, World’s Dairy Congress, Star™ 


Bldg., Washington, D. C., as early as possible. 


Breaking Young Cows to Be Quiet, 
Gentle Milkers 


[ is te always feed my heifers in individual stalls 





in the barn and I never attempt to handle them 
any until they bring a calf. As soon as the calf is 
bern and sucks the cow the first time, I put the cow 
and calf in the barn in the same individual stall. I 
go in the stall with them and if the cow seems fright- 
ened and uneasy I rub and pet her and talk to her until 
she finally decides*I do not intend to do her and her 
calf any harm. Then I brush my hand over her back 
and sides until I finally get hold of her teats or smooth 
her udder. If I find her bag badly swollen and hard I 
get a pan of water, barely warm or about as hot as I 
can comfortably handle it, and take a rag and thor- 
oughly bathe the teats and udder in it until it relaxes 
enough to be comfortable. Then I begin very gently 
to extract the milk by very carefully squeezing the teats 
and continue this process until the milk has all been 
squeezed out. I repeat this twice every day while the 
milk is bad, each time letting the calf suck until it gets 
through, and following sucking of the calf with the 
bathing of the udder in the hot water. After thorough- 
ly bathing the udder each time I dry it with a soft cloth 
before I begin to extract the milk. 
If you get a heifer that kicks, pay no attention what- 
ever to her kicking and in a few days she will abso- 


lutely quit it. Never fight back if a young cow shows - 


any disposition to kick or hook, pay no attention to what 
she does. O: D, HILL, 


* 
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The Motor Cultivator 


Developed for Light Work and Cultivation 
By ARTHUR L. DAHL 


By using either two or three- 


E FIND a family relationship in 

mechanics as well as in genetics, 

and the older a particular type of 
machine becomes, the more models are 
we-apt to find, just as a fatmily increases 
in size as the years go by. This is par- 
ticularly true of tractors. The smaller 
and lighter tractors are the younger sons, 
each designed to do work fitted to their 
ability. 

One of the youngest, but at that a stal- 
wart member of the power family is the 
motor cultivator. It is not in the heavy- 
weight class and hasn’t the rugged con- 
stitution to do the heavier plowing, but 
it will do any of the light jobs on the 
farm as well as horses, and in conjunc- 
tion with a heavier tractor, the motor 
cultivator will enable a farmer to prac- 
tically dispense with horses if he de- 
sires to do so. 

Many farmers have hesitated to pur- 
chase a tractor because they felt it would 
not do all the work of the farm, and 
they figured thet if it was necessary to 
keep work stock for certain jobs they 
might as well use them for all elasses of 


work. In fact, there were many corn 
farmers who felt that tractors would 
never be extensively used in the Corn 


Belt, because they were not designed to 
cultivate row crops, and cultivation is 
one of the big items in corn culture. 


Cultivates Row Crops 


T° MEET this specific need, the mo- 
tor cultivator was perfected, and to- 
day there is no reason why a farmer 
who devotes most of his fields to the 
growing of corn, potatoes, beans, cotton, 
or other row crops, cannot perform all 
of his field operations by machinery. 
With a tractor to do the heavy plowing 
and a light motor cultivator to cultivate 
with, and to use for other light tasks, 
horses can often be dispensed with en- 
tirely, with a saving in time, trouble and 
expense. 

The motor cultivator is a two-row 
machine which will ordinarily cultivate 
about 16 to 18 acres per day, or twice as 
much as can be done with a team of 
horses. It is equipped with a three- 
speed selective gear so that the speed of 
the outfit can be regulated to meet con- 
ditions. It is easily guided by a single 
front wheel which runs between two 
rows, and the two rear wheels run out- 
side the two rows. The machine is 
easily turned, since power can be applied 
to one rear wheel while the other re- 
mains stationary, the front wheel acting 
as a caster in turning. 


Arrange Rows 


HEN the motor cultivator is used in 

the same field from the commence- 
ment of the season until harvest, it is pos- 
sible to so arrange the rows that all nec- 
essary operations can be carried on with- 
out danger of injury to the growing crops. 
The motor cultivator is ideal for plant- 
ing corn, cotton, beans, and other row 
crops, and when so used the rows will 
be uniform in width and the later culti- 
vation can be done between rows with 
the utmost speed and regularity. Al- 
most any kind of farm implement can 
be attached to this power machine, and 
where desired, special attachments can 
be secured for use in the growing of 
beans, cotton, or other crops. 

While light in construction, the mo- 
tor cultivator has sufficient power ‘to 
pull a considerable load, and owners find 
them even better than the heavy tractors 
for raking hay, drilling, harrowing, or 
for operating a manure spreader. 


In growing crops a farmer must carry 
throughout the entire season enough 
work animals to cultivate the rows dur- 
ing the growing season, and many of 
these horses are mere boarders for the 
rest of the year. The motor cultivator, 
with an operator, will do fully as much 
work as two teams and drivers, thus 
economizing on both human and animal 


_and drilling, or just drilling: alone. 
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power. 
shovel gangs in either pin break or 
spring trip style, the crops can be culti- 
vated very satisfactorily. 

Special equipment has been invented 
for planting corn with a motor cultiva- 
tor, and: the outfit will do both checking 
For 
planting cotton it is also possible to se- 
cure special attachments, and the pecu- 
liarities of different row crops have all 
been studied and provided for by farm 
implement makers. 

The motor cultivator has been success- 
fully used to cultivate a wide variety of 
row crops, including potatoes, peas, 
beets, asparagus, tomatoes, and tobacco, 
and many farmers are using these power 
plants for performing all the seasonal 
operations from seeding to harvesting. 


Does Belt Work 


HE motor cultivator has sufficient 

power to do a wide variety of belt 
work, and comes equipped with a belt 
pulley so that the engine can be utilized 
for light belt work. For pumping water, 
grinding feed, sawing wood and other 
similar work, the motor cultivator will 
prove very satisfactory, and will often 
save the wear and tear on a heavier 
tractor motor used for this purpose. 

The drawbar work of the motor cul- 
tivator is not restricted to cultivation 
and planting, for many owners use them 
for pulling potato diggers, for which 
they have ample power, and their light- 
ness and easy control in the field enable 
the operator to dig a lot of potatoes in a 
day. While some owners even do plow- 
ing with the motof cultivator, it is not 
made for this kind of work, and it- is 
best to leave the heavy work for tractors 
or horses. For harrowing fields, how- 
ever, the motor cultivator will do ad- 
mirably, and the lightness of the outfit 
prevents packing of the soil. 

The motor cultivator may also be used 
in harvesting grain, as it will easily pull 
a grain mower and binder. When both 
a tractor and motor cultivator are avail- 
able on a farm, both machines can be 
used to advantage during the harvest 
season, thus doubling the amount of 
work that can be performed in a day. 
By using the tractor for the heavier 
machines, and the motor cultivator for 
the lighter work, an ideal combination 
can be effected by the power farmer. 


Harvesting Hay 


OR cutting, raking and stacking hay, 

the motor cultivator will prove very 
satisfactory. Being geared to a speed 
faster than a team can walk, the motor 
outfit can cut the hay faster than ani- 
mals, and when pulling a side-delivery 
rake the hay can be raked and piled in 
windrows in better shape and in faster 
time than almost any other method. The 
machine being tireless, work can be car- 
ried on continuously from sunup to 
sundown, and the labor of operating the 
outfit is not as trying on the man as is 
the driving of a team of horses. 

For hauling the cured hay to the stack, 
and in elevating it on the stack, the mo- 
tor cultivator will take the place of the 
tractor or horses, and on every farm 
there are many odd jobs that the motor 
cultivator can successfully do. Even in 
winter the machine can be used for cut- 
ting up into cordwood the dead and 


-down trees from the woodlot. 


With a heavier tractor for the rough 
work, and a motor cultivator for the 
lighter jobs, the power farmer can feel 
absolutely independent of animals for 
any of the work to be performed on the 
farm. 





T IS well to remember in selecting a 
teacher that character building is one 
of the largest factors in the education of 
boys and girls and that what a teacher 
is and does means more to the children 
than what she teaches. 
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“Next to doing a thing right, the most impor- 
tant factor in the success of any business és 
the telling of the public what you are do- 
ing. My one regret is that I did not learn 


” 


this fundamental of success earlier in life. 





—John D. Rockefeller. 
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With full realization of its threefold re- 
sponsibility: First, to the people of Alabama; 
second, to its employes; third, to its stock and 
bond holders; it is the policy of Alabama 
Power Company to create a closer relation- 
ship between its organization and the public 
which it serves; to promote and foster a better 
understanding of its activities and their ef- 
fects upon the economic and industrial life of 
Alabama; and to develop a more pronounced 
spirit of coéperation in the upbuilding of our 
State. 


So many thousands of Alabamians are daily 
dependent upon its service, many of whom 
have shown their faith by investing in its 
stocks and bonds, that Alabama Power Com- 
pany believes the people of Alabama are en- 
titled to a full knowledge of its affairs. 


With this in mind, a series of advertisements 
will be published in the newspapers of the 
State, setting forth as clearly and concisely as 
possible, facts relating to the operation of 
Alabama Power Company, and how these 
things affect the individual citizenship of the 
State. 


The Alabama homes which use our service, 
the wheels of industry which it turns, the wage 
earners who gain their livelihood through the 
activities of this institution, are so numerous 
and so closely related to it, that what Alabama 
Power Company HAS DONE, IS DOING and 
HOPES TO DO, is of vital importance to the 
citizens of this entire section. 


In presenting these advertisements, subjects 
will be, discussed which are matters of record 
in the offices of the Alabama Public Service 
Commission and other public offices, but which 
are not generally understood. 


WE WANT YOU TO KNOW US BETTER. 
We therefore hope you will read these mes- 
sages carefully, appreciating the sincerity of 
our purposes. 


The first of this sertes of advertisements 
will appear in this paper next week. 








OWER COMPANY | 


THOMAS W. MARTIN, President 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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_ Operation and Care of the Tractor 


I.—Some Troubles the New Owner May Experience and How to Meet Them 
By F. M. SERVICE 


(Copyright, 1922, by Farm Mechanics Magazine) 


ITHIN recent years the tractor 

has become of such importance in 

farm life that everybody should 
be familiar with its general operation, 
its troubles and their remedies. Origi- 
nally the tractor was looked on by most 
farmers as an experiment, and rightly so, 
for the builders of the earlier ones made 
them as heavy as possible and they gave 
unlimited trouble and were generally not 
dependable. 

We are going to go through the va- 
rious difficulties that will be encountered 
by the new owner, and describe their 
Causes and remedies in such a way that 
the operator who has no mechanical 
knowledge can trace down his own prob- 
lems and correct them himself. 

We will not attempt to describe the 
overhauling of tractors in this article 
but will keep to a diagnosis of the things 
that may happen while it is being oper- 
ated. 

Motor Fails to Start 


AS Mixture Too Lean or Gasoline 

of a Poor Grade—A very lean mix- 
ture will keep a cold motor from start- 
ing, as the mixture drawn into the cylin- 
ders and compressed does not contain 
enough fuel to cause an explosion, when 
the spark plug fires. To correct this, 
open up the fuel adjustment valve in the 
carburetor two turns or more and later, 
when the motor is started and warmed 
up, the carburetor can be properly ad- 
justed as described below. If a poor 
grade of gasoline is the cause of the en- 
gine not starting, it can be told by satu- 
rating a stick with it and seeing how 
easily it will ignite. If it is of a poor 
enough grade to cause starting trouble, 
it will not burn and acts the same as 
kerosene. 

2. Water in the Fuel——Water in gas- 
oline will always sink to the bottom of 
the fuel tank, as it is heavier than gaso- 


*Jine. Consequently it will flow through 


the feed pipe into the carburetor, where 
a few drops entering the needle valve 
will cause a stoppage, which will not per- 
mit the gasoline to pass into the mixing 
chamber. To find if this is causing trou- 
ble, open up the pet cock or plug on the 
bottom of the fuel tank and drain off 
about one-half pint; the water will be 
plainly seen. If any is found, drain the 
carburetor or remove the float chamber 
and clean out. 

3. Points on Distributor, Magneto or 
Coils Not P¥operly Adjusted —On trac- 
tors equipped with magneto or battery 
distributor ignition, if it is suspected that 
the points are causing the starting trou- 
ble, remove the distributor cap and 
watch them make the break, as someone 
turns the engine over with the crank. 
They should open between 1-64 and 1-32 
of an inch and when closed should come 
together fairly and squarely and face 
each other with clean surfaces. Where 
the points.are found to be badly pitted, 
they can be filed off, and if too badly 
worn, replaced. Most battery distrib- 
utor points are made up of two layers 
of metal, the top one being tungsten 
and the under one steel. Care must be 
take! that the tungsten is not filed en- 
tirely away, as the ignition will not work 
where the points are down to the steel. 
On tractors equipped with coil units, the 
vibrators may be adjusted too closely or 
too far apart to permit the engine to 
start. The correct adjustment is a trifle 
under 1-32 of an inch between the points, 
when the bottom vibrator is held down 
with the fingers, and there must. be 
enough tension to the lower vibrator 
spring to bring it sharply against the 
upper joint when suddenly released. 

4, Water or Congealed Oil in Com- 
mutator—In tractors of the Fordson 
type, congealed oil or water in the timer 
will prevent starting. If no current is 
getting to the spark plugs, remove the 
timer. shell and clean, inspect the roller 
to see that the small spring is not broken 
and is keeping a good tension on ‘the 
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arm. Do not use heavy oil to. 
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lubricate the timer as it may congeal and 
prevent the roller from completing a cir- 
cuit with the contacts on the shell. Al- 
ways use a light grade of oil and plenty 
of it. 

5. No Current to the Spark Plugs — 
This may be due to a shorted magneto 
or magneto plug, or if battery ignition, 
a dead coil or loose or broken terminal 
supplying current from the battery. The 
easiest way to find if the current is being 
supplied to the plugs is to remove a 
spark plug and lay it on the top of the 
motor or the cylinder head. Replace the 
spark plug wire on the terminal of the 
plug and crank the engine several times, 
watching to see if the spark leaps the gap 
at the plug points. If it does not, start 
tracing back, testing each point at which 
the current passes, until the source of 
supply or the place where the current 
ceases to travel is reached. For instance, 
if it is found that in a battery system 
the current is good up to the coil but is 
not being delivered through the coil, then 
a dead or shorted coil must be replaced 
with a new one. Or if it is found that 
the current reaches the breaker points 
but does not go through them, then they 
are not properly’ adjusted or~are too 
badly worn to make a contact. If there 
is magneto ignition, and the current will 
jump at the spark gap, but not at the 
spark plugs, the trowble is a shorted dis- 
tributor or distributor brushes, and the 
repairs had best be done by an expert 
repair man. In a tractor like the Ford- 
son a dead magneto may be caused by 
an accumulation of foreign matter at 
the. magneto contact point. This can be 
easily removed and cleaned. 

6. Gasoline Supply Shut Off —Most 
carburetors have a pet cock or small 
drain plug on the bottom of the float 
chamber, and by removing this, it can be 
found if there is a free flow of gasoline 
from the carburetor. If not, remove the 
feed line and blow out and inspect the 
sediment screens at the carburetor and 
at the fuel tank for stoppage. In a 
Fordson, lack of water in the air washer 
will prevent the gasoline from being 
drawn into the mixing chamber. 

7. Water on Spark Plugs, Wires and 
Magneto—Water is a conductor of elec- 


tricity and, as a current will always fol- 
low the lines of least resistance, it fol- 
lows that when the magneto, coils, plugs, 
or wires become soaked with water, they 
will become shorted and cease to func- 
tion. Where this happens, the only thing 
to do is to get the tractor into a warm 
place and allow it to dry thoroughly be- 
fore attempting to start it. 


Motor Lacks Power and Runs 
Irregularly 


poor Compression Due to Leaky 
Valves.—To test the motor for com- 
pression, lift the engine crank up slowly 
several times, as each piston comes up in 
the cylinder on compression. The crank, 
as it is lifted, should have a spring feel 
to it, and if released when halfway up, 
the compression, if good, will turn the 
motor back again until that piston is 
down. This spring feeling to the crank 
must be of equal resistance on each cyl- 
inder, and if it is found that one or two 
cylinders have it, but that the crank can 
be lifted on others without any apparent 
resistance, it is a good indication that 
the valves need attention. Often where 
the valves are very bad the compression 
can be heard leaking past them as the 
motor is cranked. 

2. Carburetor Not Properly Adjust- 
ed—A lean mixture has too much air 
and not enough fuel. A rich mixture 
has too much fuel and not enough air. 
A rich mixture will make the motor 
gallop and will cover the cylinders, pis- 
tons, etc., with soot, and it can always 
be told by the heavy exhaust smoke. The 
motor will have a tendency to choke up 
and misfire at low speeds. Too lean a 
mixture will result in backfiring or pop- 
ping back in the manifold, especially 
when the motor is quickly accelerated, 
and the engine will lack power. The 
proper way to adjust any carburetor is to 
warm up the engine, and then set the 
throttle so the motor is running at a 
good speed. Now cut off the flow of 
fuel by screwing in or down the needle 
adjustment or the nozzle as the case may 
be until the motor begins to pop and 
misfire, then very gradually increase the 
fuel supply by screwing out on the ad- 
justment, until the point has been reach- 
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ed where the motor reaches its highest 
speed and no smoke comes from the ex- 
haust pipe. In cold weather it will be 
found necessary to increase tne amount 
of fuel in the mixture slightly. 

3. Dirty Spark Plugs.—Dirty spark 
plugs are usually a result of too rich a 
fuel mixture, or from an excess of oil 
being carried in the crankcase. If of the 
one-piece type, they can be cleaned by 
scraping the carbon deposits off with a 
small knife and then washing with an 
old tooth brush dipped in gasoline. If 
you are using the two-piece type of plug, 
they should be taken apart by taking off 
the pack nut which holds the porcelain 
or mica in place. In assembling the plug, 
care should be taken to see that the pack 
nut is not tightened so tight that the 
porcelain is cracked. Never scrape off 
the glazed surface of the porcelain, as it 
will carbonize very quickly when this is 
done. Spark plug points being too close 
or too far apart will cause an engine to 
run irregularly. The correct distance 
between the points is 1582 of an inch. 

4. Air Leak in Intake Manifold.—If 
the gasket between the carburetor and 
the manifold or the engine, are not air 
tight, the engine on each intake stroke 
will draw in extra air which is not mixed 
with fuel. This will cause the motor to 
die down and misfire at low speeds. To 
test the engine out for this trouble, set 
the throttle down to the point where the 
engine starts to miss, and squirt gasoline 
from an oil can on all the gaskets and 
connections between the carburetor and 
the motor block. If there is an air leak 
the gasoline will be drawn into the cylin- 
ders and the engine will speed up, only 
to die down when it has sucked it all in. 

5. Weak Exhaust Valve Springs.— 
A weak valve spring will allow the com- 
pression to escape under the valve be- 
fore the valve is fully closed. This can 
be found by placing a large screwdriver 
between the coils of the valve spring 
while the motor is running. If this extra 
tension causes the motor to pick up 
speed, the spring must be weak and 
should be replaced by a new one. 

6. Too Much Distance Between Valve 
Stem and Push Rod—If there is too 
great distance between the valve stem 
and the push rod, then the life of the 
valves is reduced and the power of the 
motor is diminished. The average clear- 
ance recommended by most tractor man- 
ufacturers is .020 of an inch and must 
never be greater than 1-32 of an inch or 
less than 1-64 of an inch. Nearly all 
motors have adjustable push rods, but 
where these are not used it is best to 
replace the valves and push rods with 
new ones, if they are worn badly. 

7. Commutator Worn.—This trouble 
applies only to tractors of the Fordson 
type using a low tension magneto sys- 
tem. If the contacts or the roller in the 
timer becomes badly worn, they will not 
make a perfect path for the current and 
will cause the spark plugs to fire irregu- 
larly, making the motor miss_ badly. 
Where this condition is found, the worn 
parts must be replaced with new. 

8 Magneto or Battery Coil Weak— 
A weak magneto or a weak ignition coil 
will cause a motor to run badly and lack 
power. This is due to the fact that the 
high tension current when delivered to 
the spark plug must jump the gap be- 
tween the points under a compression of 
between 50 and 90 pounds.* It takes a 
much more powerful current to do this 
than it does to leap the same gap in the 
open air. Therefore, if the magneto or 
coil is weak the spark plug will often 
misfire. Any battery or magneto igni- 
tion system, when up to standard, should 
deliver a high tension current that will 
leap at least % of an inch, and if it does 
not, it is not strong enough to properly 
fire your tractor motor. 

Editor’s Note-—tThis is the first of a 
series of articles by Mr. Service on the 
operation and care of a tractor. The next 
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article will appear in an early issue. © > 
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How Farmers Use ‘Tractors 


Much Can Be Done With a 


Tractor 
(35 Prize Letter) 


With a tractor I (1) gin cotton, (2) 
grind corn, (3) carry cotton to the 


market, haul cotton seed and fertilizer, 
and while going along I drag the roads. 


I have a sandy soil farm and I use a 
double cutaway harrow that carries seven 
feet at a through. 

I take my tractor and harrow and 
break up the field. Then my boys come 
in behind me with the mules and horses 
and make the terraces, then prepare the 
land for cultivation. In the summer I 
always plow my stubble land in with the 
tractor. I also pull up stumps, remove 
buildings, haul great logs from the bot- 
tom of the hill to the top so they can be 
carried to the saw mill, My tractor can 
pull a pony saw mill and when automo- 
biles and trucks are stuck in the mud I 
take my tractor and it always gets them 
out. I also saw wood with it. 

Now to be true, I believe if my mules 
and horses could talk they wowld say, 
“We could not get along without a trac- 
tor. 


The most useful piece of machinery 
that can be used on the farm is, I believe, 
a tractor, and everything that I have un- 
dertaken to do with my tractor has 
proved a success. JAS. B. McCOY. 

Anderson County, S. C. 


Tractor Comes in Handy 


ARMS in this section on the average 

are too small for one person to pur- 
chase such an expensive machine as a 
tractor; therefore, codperation is the 
common practice in buying such a ma- 
chine, three or four farmers buying it to- 
gether. The person using it pays all ex- 
penses for gasoline, oil, etc., also for 
breakage or repairs if needed. 

The tractor comes in mighty handy for 
breaking and getting land in order. It 
also comes in handy for threshing grain 


and peanuts. Summer before last we 
used tractor power for threshing our 
grain. It is always customary for the 


farmer who is threshing to take his team 
and pull either engine or separator to the 
next neighbor’s place. With the tractor 
this is not the case, as the owner hitches 
the separator on behind the tractor, and 
carries both engine and separator. 
WM. H. H. 
Prince George County, Va. 


The Tractor Overcomes a 
Late Start 


N FIGURING ‘on the profits derived 

from farm machinery and implements 
the balance sheet on my tractor shows a 
considerable profit over any other piece 
of machinery on my farm. 

Four years ago I was considerably 
handicapped in the early spring on ac- 
count of wet weather and it was rather 
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$500 MORE A YEAR 


_ How the average farmer can get it.— 
Each short article on this page shows how 
some good farmers are making at least a 
part of that extra $500 a year. 














late before I could get into the fields to 
start my spring work. It was especially 
late before I could get my spring clover 
and grass seeded and by the time the 
ground would work it had begun to get 
so hot that stock not used to work suffer- 
ed considerably from heat. This further 
delayed my spring work and caused the 
late seeded grass and clover to die during 
the annual summer dry weather. I be- 
gan to figure on a solution to this annual 
trouble, and fell upon the tractor. I dis- 
posed of one team and invested the pro- 
ceeds with some added in a tractor. I 
have used the tractor for three years now 
and figure that it has paid for itself sev- 
eral times not to mention the fact that it 


is so much more easily cared for than the 


team I sold, 
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Again, I have not missed a stand of 
clover and grass since I owned the trac- 
tor because during the rush spring work 
I could do so much more‘in the few days 
allowed by the weather. If the seasons 
were all the same and these varying dry 
and wet times would not come I could 
make out with teams but they have al- 
ways come and always will I guess. 

R. C, AUSTIN. 

Carroll County, Tenn. 


A “Neighborhood” Tractor 


HAVE noticed in our neighborhood 

that the farmers let one tractor do the 
cutting of the land when they get ready 
to plant,. One man owns the tractor and 
cuts for several neighbors for so much 
per acre and a small charge for mileage 
where the distance is a few miles from 
his home.. They have not found it con- 
venient yet to break with tractor as some 
of our land is rough and the plows not 
stout enough to resist roots, stumps, and 
rocks, though I notice some farmers do- 
ing nice work where they have prepared 
their land for it. The same tractor also 
furnishes power “for threshing wheat, 
oats, and sawing wood for the neighbor- 
hood. W. A. 

Orange County, N. C. 


Produce More and Cheaper 
Feed With Tractor 


NTIL recently I depended upon 
horses and mules, and was never able 

to turn my stubble land nor practice 
other methods that I knew would be 
advantageous to the land and to myself. 

Knowing that the use of lime, legumes, 
and livestock was the surest way to im- 
prove my land, I increased my acreage 
in summer legumes and increased my 
livestock with some dairy cows and a 
few head of beef cattle. When spring 
came and the feed supply growing small- 
er daily, I feared that the livestock route 
was wrong. 

Two years of such experience showed 
me the necessity of producing more and 
cheaper feed. With the labor supply 
becoming scarcer, the routine work about 
the farm increasing, and six idle horses 
during the winter, I had a problem that 
could be met only with a tractor. 

Considering the tractor, I saw the 
change would necessitate considerable 
expenditure for new implements, though 
a good many of my horse-drawn tools 
could be used advantageously. 

Finally, I made the change. Reduced 
my work stock to four brood mares, and 
purchased a tractor, plow, and disk har- 
row. With this equipment and my horse- 
drawn tools, I have been able to work 
over 200 acres of land. I am able to get 
my corn in on time, to plow most of my 
stubble land in time for peas, to get a 
cover crop on every acre in the fall, and 
take care of not only all of my belt work 
but do considerable for my néighbors 
profitably. 

I am convinced that it will pay a farm- 
er to own a tractor if he can use 100 
acres for crops and will keep enough 
livestock .to consume all of the feed 
produced. From a codperative view, I 
believe the joint ownership of various 
power machinery would be more profit- 
able than the ownership of the tractor 
because the tractor can be put to so many 
uses that it would be hard to arrange a 
convenient schedule for any group of 
farmers, but this does not apply to the 
other machines. Cc. B. BROWN. 

Powhatan County, Va. 


Tractor for Many Jobs 


Br tractor is the best piece of machin- 
ery that I have ever owned. I plow 
and work down my ground, cut my grain 
and haul it to market, grind feed for the 
stock, and meal for my family, pump 
water, and saw wood for fuel with it. 
And when it doesn’t work it doesn’t eat. 


<3, 
Arkansas County, Ark. 
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PEANUT MACHINE. 


peanuts, 


day. 


or causing ‘‘oyster mouths.’’ 


Costs little to operate an 


before delivery. 


You can make the most money from peanuts with 
: MAC It picks, cleans and stems all grades, doing a 
hard, dirty job in a fast, clean way and enables you to find a quicker 
sale and get ‘‘hand-picked’”’ prices, 
the LILLISTON and you cut down labor cost. It has the highest en- 
dorsement from the peanut buyers, the men that control the price of 


Does The Work Better 


The LILLISTON has no complicated parts and is easily operated. 
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You pick better and quicker with 


It requires only three men and averages 350 to 500 bushels per 10-hour 
It picks the vines clean, separating light trash and culls from 

ood nuts and depositing vines at end of machine convenient for bal- 
ing for feed. Nuts are separated from vines without breaking pods, 


The Lilliston Will Pay You Big Profits 


The LILLISTON pet 2 for itself out of your increased profits. 
] f is long wearing. 

best materials tel te careful ins 

e r wners of LILLISTON machines h 

years’ operation without one cent spent for re icles: 


: Made throughout of 
ction and actual running test 





Free Illustrated Catalog 

Write for catalog, fully describing 
the LILLISTON, and booklet of testi- 
monials written by owners of LILLIS- 
TON machines, Get this valuable in- 
formation today! 





LILLISTON PORTABLE SAWMILL 

If you want to turn your timber land 
into money, write for free folder describ- 
ing this mill with a 8,000 to 6,000 feet daily 
capacity, 

















THE LILLISTON HARVESTER COMPANY, ALBANY. GEORGIAU 





SAVE 50% T0 75% 
ON TIRES. TUBES and 


Why Pay High Retail Prices? 
For Tires, Tubes, Auto Accessories 
and Parts for Ford Cars. when you 
can get them DELIVERED 
3 Direct to Your Door By | 
Parcel-Post at Lowest 
Wholesale Prices 
Quick Service and Highest Quality ff 
backed by GOLDEN EAGLE repu- ff 
aj tation and guarantee. assure your 
PERFFCT SATISFACTION 
EE Cats- 
FREE, rite tecer for Shine orice 
need it tomorrow. 


510, Golden Eagle Bidg., 








ills Bean Beelle 


Yorette Cal-Sulphur positive- 
ly kills bean beetles. Assures 
‘ood string or butter bean crop, 
mmended by Federal and 
State Entomologists. Also kills 
potato, cabbage and tomato bugs 
\} and other leaf-eating insects. 
Ask your dealer; or send $1.50 
for 1 bs: — h by —_ 4 
acre. Spec ust gun $1.00; 
large size $4.00. 
Veqsite Chemical Corp. 
irmingham, Ala. 


MAYCIDE 


Cal-Sulphur 































WE HA ME VERY CHOICE UP-TO-DATH 
IMPROVED FARMS IN GEORGIA FOR SALE. 
They are located in the most productive sections 
of the State and include Dairy, Stock, Chicken, 
Truck, and General Agricultural Farms. 
WE OFFER EXCEPTIONAL VALUES and give 
you from 5 to 15 years to pay. If interested, write 
Farm Sales Department, 


ATLANTA TRUST COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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mms =€=HAND. DUSTER 


EENY sasenoce’ 


Back 
$55.00 
\tomizing dusters — they 
save poison approved by 
Georgia, South Carolina 


Mule Duster 


ind Alabama 
Best by Three years test 
Write for Booklet 


CULVER & KIDD, Inc. 


Milledgeville, Ga 


for Ga S. ¢ 


Excluswwe distributors 
and N irge 
Arsenate Our 
mends dusting 


sellers of Calcium 


government recom 





satisfactory, 


on 30 days trial. 
FREE. Write 


SS rte “ee 
ine 
ERLING COMPANY Suite 41 











IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS! 


ADVERTISEMENTS are not only news, 
but good, timely and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best place to buy, 
and give up-to-the minute information of 
the great world of business. 


They tell us all about the t im- 
provements that are being ny od the 


them we learn of the new- 
the 
ma- 
chinery. 

The information contained in them is 
such that one cannot afford to gene, ees 


by; they tell of comforts of which our 
fathers never 5 pe 
And finally, are educati 

save us money. ‘ore those do 
not read advertisements are 

money and information. 

Read the advertisements and re-read 
them. It will pay handsomely. 
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Champion Guarantee A P 








Champion 
Double-Ribbed Core Cc 
for your protection , 
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of Better Service 


The guarantee which appears on 
the carton containing each 
Champion Spark Plug is a defi- 
nite pledge of the better service 
that is rendered by Champions. 


Only because Champion is a bet- 
ter spark plug is such a guar- 
antee possible. 

Champion is better because of 
its wonderful new core —identi- 


fied by the Double-Rib. This 
core has proved its superiority 
in literally millions of gasoline 
engines, including motor cars, 
trucks, tractors and stationary. 


This core stands extreme changes 
in temperature without yield- 
ing. It is practically immune to 
breakage. It never loses its 
insulating properties. 


4 + a AB aad of new , Champions will eave you money, both in first cost and in gasoline 





more than 65 


r cent of all spark plugs made are 


7 thr hne the price of the Blue Box Line is 75 cents and 60 cents for Champion X 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPION 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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NORTH WESTERN ONTARIO 


(CANADA) 
Comprising the 
DISTRICTS OF KENORA, RAINY RIVER 
AND THUNDER BAY 


A Great Opportunity for 
Intending Settlers 


The land is easily cleared. Grain and vege- 
tables grow as well and in as great variety as 
in the older part of the Province. Wheat has 
g potent of as good quality as “‘Mani- 
toba No. Hard.’"” Game is plentjful and of 
many kinds and fish abounds in the rivers 
and lakes. 
The summers are warm and the winters cold 
and bsacing, but the dryness of the atmos- 
phere makes the cold less felt. 
Much of this land is within 10 or 15 miles 
of large cities or towns. With excellent rail- 
ways and highways, good markets are assured. 
If you are planning to own a farm of your 
own, you may have 160 acres of* this rich 
agricultural land, in some townships free, and 
in others at 50 cents per acre. Land closer to 
centres not owned by the Province may be 
purchased from $2 per acre up. 
For information, write 
S. H. WILSON, Ontario Government Coloni- 
ization Agent, Port Arthur, Ontaric. 
HON. MANNING DOHERTY, Minister of 
Agriculture, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


The Progressive Farmiga 


Random Farm Thoughts 


By B. L. MOSS 


].—The Seed of Success 
ECENTLY in a little town in the 
Lower Central South, surrounded by 

excellent farm lands, only about half of 
which were being farmed, and these only 
half-farmed, I asked 
a local business man 
why they were not to 
a greater extent real- 
izing on their agri- 
cultural possibilities, 

“T believe the trou- 
ble is with our young 
white men,” he said. 
“Théy seem to have 
lost their’ sense of 
thrift and the ability to save money. They 
nearly all seem to prefer a job of some 
sort about town, and whatever they make, 
nine out of ten spend as they go. Instead 
of saving and buying land and helping to 
make our idle acres productive, their 
thoughts run mainly to flivvers, bad whis- 
key, and what they think is a big time. 
In consequence, our farming is left main- 
ly to Negro tenants, without competent 
direction, with the results showing in an 
extremely unattractive countryside.” 

I believe this man laid his finger upon 
one of our most serious economic sins,— 
lack of thrift. When old James J. Hill 
said, in effect, that the index to material 
success is the ability to save money, he 
spoke a great truth. There is, as a rule, 
simply no material success without the 
ability to work and save, Instead, how- 
ever, too many who can afford only to 
walk insist on flivvers, and those who can 
afford only flivvers, ride in six-cylinder 
cars. We need more six-cylinder earning 
and saving capacities, rather than our 
present predominance of flivver incomes 
and multi-cylindered appetites. 


Il.—Those Life-savers 


p Ast year a friend, observing a nice 
pea patch, remarked that had it been 
nearby a few days previous during a 
rather violent wind-storm, he would have 
gone out and lain down in it. When 
asked why, he replied that peas had saved 
his life countless times before, and he felt 
like trusting them on any and all occa- 
sions. 

I sometimes wonder ‘if all the Cotton 
Belt is as devoted to ordinary cow or 
field peas as a human food as is the 
Lower Central South. From about the 
first of July on until frost, peas are on 
the table of nearly every farm family 
once and often twice a day. Well sea- 
soned with bacon and supplemented with 
bread, peas afford a highly nutritious, 
wholesome diet that rarely palls or be- 
comes tiresome. I find, too, that North- 
erners, entirely unacquainted with this 





MR. MOSS 


splendid dish, soon learn to like them anid 
rapidly qualify as our most enthusiastie¢ 
pea “fans.” 

Already extolled as a great soil-im- 
prover, I do not believe full justice will 
have been done the cowpea until some one 
has written a fitting eulogy of its virtues 
as a great human “life-saver.” 


IIl.—To Have and to Hold 


sed latter third of June, counting 

squares on cotton planted about nine 
weeks, and fertilized with 500 to 700 
pounds of acid phosphate and nitrate of 
soda per acre, | am impressed with the 
heavy set of squares, despite a cool and 
very wet season. On this nine-weeks cot- 
ton, counts practically anywhere show 
enough squares, should they, all make 
bolls, to make easily a bale per acre. 
Two weeks from now, or about July 10, 
I feel sure there will be enough squares 
to make two bales per acre, should they 
all make mature bolls. 


Of course we all know that all squares 
set cannot be expected to make bolls. Be- 
fore the weevil came, probably 60 per 
cent of all forms fell off. In those days 
we called it “weather shed,” blaming it 
upon unfavorable weather conditions. The 
truth is, it was mainly due to mal- 
nutrition, or insufficient plant food. Since 
the coming of the weevil we still have a 
heavy loss of forms, for which the weevil 
is burdened with most of the responsi- 
bility. 

The cotton grower’s problem in this 
case, as I see it, is to put on enough 
squares to feed the weevil and still have 
enough left to make a fair crop. For 
instance, if I can set enough squares, if 
they all mature, to make 2,500 to 3,000 
pounds of seed cotton per acre, and the 
weevil gets 60 per cent of them, I still 
have left enough to make 1,000 to 1,200 
pounds per acre,—a yield that I shall be 
satisfied with, considering the season and 
present prices for cotton. 


In getting set enough squares for the 
weevil and the cotton-grower too, liberal 
fertilization and close spacing are prime 
essentials. On our average thin hill lands 
I am positive we should use 200 to 300 
pounds of nitrate of soda and 300 to 400 
pounds of acid phosphate per acre; and 
even on Delta lands 100 to 200 pounds of 
nitrate should be used. This liberal fer- 
tilization gives us a heavy set of squares 
early in the season, and then there is 
enough plant food to hold and mature 
the forms the weevils do not get: Close 
spacing, too, is highly important; two or 
three stalks in a place will set two.or 
three times as much fruit’ as a single 
stalk with an equal amount of space on 
each side. 





Replace Labor With 


T HAS occurred to me that the 
| present shortage of labor in Geor- 
gia and other Southern states has 
been discussed from only one view- 
point and that this time affords an 
excellent opportunity for some agen- 
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cy to impress upon our people the fact 
that ‘at least some of the solution of 
our labor trouble and its cause rests 
with the improvement in the efficiency 
of eur farm practice: In other words, 
under our present immigration laws, 
labor is bound to seek employment 
that will pay the most. We might 
just as well recognize the fact that 
until we can secure greater returns 
for our labor, we cannot compete 
with industrial centers. And at least 
some of the fault for the failure of 
farm labor to secure higher wages is 
due to our one-crop system, use of 
single plows in cultivation, and gen- 
eral lack of the efficiency of labor that 
should come about through the devel- 
opment of crop rotation and im- 
proved implements. 


In short, we must change our basis 
of reckoning income from the pcr 





Improved Machinery 


acre basis to the per man basis, and 
if we are able to do so we should utilize 
a large part of the land which will lie 
idle as long as we have one-mule 
farms on which the mules work less 
than 100 days and where the man’s 
employment is seasonable. 

I am sure that you get what I am 
trying to arrive at, and I believe that 
instead of spending our time grieving 
over the fact that labor which hereto- 
fore could not make a decent living 
is going to ather sections, we should 
solve our problem as outlined above. 

Cc. O. CARPENTER. 

Editor’s Note.—Mr. Carpenter's 
connection with The Fourth National 
Bank of Macon, brings him-in inti- 
mate contact with farm conditions 
over a large part of Middle Georgia. 
His many years of practical farm ex- 
perience and leadership in agricul- 
tural work amply qualify him to pass 
judgment on the bigger agricultural 
problems. Mr. Carpenter always sees | 
the very heart of a problem, and we 
have never known him to be led 
astray in his reasoning. 
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“Old Times in The South” 


More Stories of Brides, Slaves and Pioneers 


L—A Fight With a Wildcat 


MY GRANDFATHER had a fight with 
a wildcat. He was dipping up water 
at the spring when the wildcat jumped on 
him. He dropped his buckets and fought 
for his life. He would have to eatch the 
cat by its neck and throw it as far as he 
could and then turn and run until it 
caught him again. When he got near 
the house, grandmother ran to him with 
the butcher knife, and he killed the cat 
with that. It had split his arm open from 
his shoulder to his elbow, and he carried 
the scar with him to his grave. 
MRS. C. G. BYRD. 
Lumberton, Miss. 


Il.—The Tragedy of a Wartime 


Bride 


Or of the shocking tragedies that oc- 
curred toward the close of the Civil 
War was the death of the daughter of 
Governor Pickens, ifnmediately after her 
marriage to Lieutenant La Rochelle. 

On the afternoon of the evening pre- 
ceding the marriage, the Northern army 
began shelling Columbia, but preparations 
for the wedding continued. Finally the 
guests were all assembled, and the clergy- 
man was conducting the solemn cere- 
mony. 

He had just joined the right hands of 
the happy pair when suddenly there was 
an awful crash and a ball from the ene- 
my’s cannon penetrated the mansion, and 
burst into the marriage chamber, scatter- 
ing its death-dealing missiles in every 
direction; the house .shook; women 
fainted; and for a moment everything 
was in confusion! 

When the confusion had subsided a lit- 
tle, it was found that in all the crowd, 
only one person was injured and that was 
the bride herself. She lay, partly on the 
floor, and partly in her lover’s arms, 
bleeding and crushed, her white gown 
drenched with warm blood, and a great 
cut in her breast. Laying her on a 
lounge, the frantic bridegroom besought 
her by every term of tenderness and en- 
dearment to allow the ceremony to pro- 
ceed, to which she weakly gave consent. 


Lying like a crushed flower, her breath 
coming in short gasps, and her blood 
flowing from a great, angry wound, she 
murmured “Yes” to the clergyman, and 
received her husband’s first kiss. 


A moment more, and all was over. She 
was laid to rest under the magnolids, and 
the heart-broken bridegroom, reckless 
with despair, returned to his regiment. 


MRS. D. C. B. 


Ill.—How a Slave Fooled the 
Bidders 


VERY old Negro died in this com- 

munity a few years ago, At the time 
slavery was abolished he belonged to a 
Mr. Eaves, and was afterwards called 
“Uncle Dick Eaves.” 


At one time before the war the owner 
sold Dick to some person dealing in Ne- 
gro slaves. Dick was carried from this 
county to Memphis, and then transported 
to New Orleans to be sold at public auc- 
tion, just as we sell mules, horses, cat- 
tle, etc. One of our neighbor merchants, 
Mr. Meriwether, at this time was going 
down to New Orleans to purchase a stock 
of goods, and met Dick on the steamboat 
en route. The poor Negro was sitting 
with his head drooped down in his hands, 
looking very melancholy when Mr. Meri- 
wether saw him and exclaimed “Dick! 
what’s the matter with you?” 


Dick looked up and replied “Massa Bill, 
I'se bein’ carried to New Awleans to be 
sold. I'll never see Betsey and the chil- 
lun no mo!” 


Mr. Meriwether said, “Dick! if you 
will do as I say, I will buy you and take 
you back home.” Whereupon Dick re- 
plied, “Massa Bill, I'll sho do anything 


you ax me.” Then Mr. Meriwether told 
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him to pretend to be all crippled up with 
the rheumatism. 

So when the time came to climb upon 
the auction stand, it was with repeated 
efforts that Dick with his walking stick, 
succeeded in reaching the top. The bid- 
ders thought that Dick was feeble, and 
the bidding was slow. So Mr. Meri- 
wether bought him for $500. Then “Massa 
Bill” took his new possession and treated 
him to a pair of new redtop”boots. 

“Uncle Dick” used to tell us that was 
his happiest day. B, F. CASH. 

Newark, Ark. 


IV.—Farming in Georgia Long Ago 


Artes the war we bought a plantation 
near Sparta, Hancock County, Ga. It 
adjoined the estates of Bishop Pearce 
and Col. Lane and was not far from the 
home of Linton Stephens, the brother of 
Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President 
of the Confederacy. A short distance 
away was the large plantation of David 
Dixon, to whom is given the credit of 
having used the first “commercial fertili- 
zer” for cotton. My recollection is that 
this was in 1843 and that the fertilizer 
was real guano—Peruvian guano. 

Our plantation boasted the largest or- 
chard anywhere near. There were five 
acres in pears, 10 in peaches, and 20 in 


apples, the most of the latter being 
Shockleys. We also had figs, grapes, 
and cherries. The pears were in great 


variety, mainly French varieties. We 
moved from this plantation in 1875 and 
so far as I can recall there was then no 
pear blight; and such size, color, and 
quality in pears I have never since seen. 

One of the distinguishing features of 
this place, Rockby, we called it, was the 
vegetable garden—a real ajl-the-year- 
round garden, the equal of which is rare- 
ly seen. It was laid off in square and 
rectangular beds of large size and each 
plot was bordered with alfalfa, which we 
called lucerne. This border “maintained 
the integrity” of each plot, which was 
surrounded by walks or drives. The al- 
falfa was always used green for feeding 
our several milk cows, notwithstanding 
that they had the run of a large Bermuda 
pasture. My butter was always the yel- 
lowest and best, due probably to this leg- 
ume feed as much as to the cooked cot- 
tonseed that formed a regular ration for 
our cows. 


I remember when the first grain har- 
vester was brought to Hancock County— 
in ’73 probably. It was the property of 
Judge Middlebrooks and people came 
from miles around to see it in operation. 


While we lived in Hancock County, my 
husband, J. S. Newman, was one of the 
12 members of an agricultural society 
which met once each month at the homes 
of the members. A custom of this club 
solved the fresh meat problem for those 
of us who lived some distance from town 
and who had to forego the luxury of ice. 
At stated intervals different members 
butchered beeves, mutton, or hogs, dis- 
tributing the meat to the members. This 
was done in rotation and stimulated the 
members of the club to grow good ani- 
mals and butcher and prepare the meat 
in good form. 


Bigger Cut! ce 
Better Fabrics! } 
Greater Value! 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





This is a time to watch quality when you buy 
work shirts. You can’t judge by the price alone 
—look carefully into the fabrics used, the meas- 
urements, the stitching and finish. Do this and 
“Big Yank” willconvinceyou it’s today’s biggest 
work shirt value. For the ‘‘thorobred” in black 
sateen shirts; ask your dealer for ‘‘Black Beauty.” 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Look for These Features 
Double-stitched seams. 

Extra width across shoulders. 
Long body and sleeves. 

Roomy, curved armholes. 


Big pockets, double cloth. 
Double shoulder yoke. 
Form-fitting,’ sloped shoulders. 
Wide, well-Rttin collar. 
Reinforced, faced sleeves. 
Reinforced front opening. 
Better grade fabrics. 
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Buy Advertised 


—They are not only better than Non- 
Advertised Products but they are often 
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You Change 


Save your time and temper. What 
if you do hit a stone; you don’t have 
to worry about riveting up new sec- 
tions, now that you can have the 
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SICKLE, 


“*The Safety Razor of the Fields’’ 


Pull out a dull or damaged blade 
and slip in a new one. Just a turn 
of the wrist to remove, yet the 
blades are locked so tight they can 
not come loose. The bar is rust- 
proofed, too! New blades come in 
dozen packages; you keep one right 
in your tool box. Changing blades 
is just as simple, quick and easy as 
your safety razor— and just as 





The first sewing machine I ever saw | 


was owned by my mother. This was a 
small affair, screwed to a table and op- 
erated by one hand by turning a wheel, | 
while the cloth was guided by the other 
hand. Mother insisted on using it long 
after the standard forms came into use. 


At one of our farms several fish ponds 
were built, from which we had fresh fish 
whenever we wanted them and sold some 
for stocking other ponds. These ponds 
were so built that they could be drawn 
down at any time and. the young fish 
transplanted to other ponds. I have of- 
ten wondered why farmers do not grow 
their own fish. After the ponds are built, 4 
if built as they should be, they are little 
trouble or expense. 


| “Works on any kind of land whére a mow- 


practical. ‘ 
We’ve hundreds of these letters 


ing machine can be used, and I think it is 
all O. K. and will speak a good word for it 
whenever I can.” 


**I broke one section on a stone and inside 
thirty seconds had a new one in place.” 
Use the A-M-F SICKLE 
Everyone is buying it! 
American 
Machine & Foundry 


Company 
511 Fifth Avenue ' New York 


With the Knife Right in the Machine 


Blades 
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American Machine & Foundry Co., 
. 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to krow the nearest dealers han 
dling A-M-F Sickles, 
Send me circulars! 




















MRS. J. S. NEWMAN. 
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ONLY 25c 


for Complete Stove 


Including handy extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 
Great for camping, motoring, fishing, hik- 
ing, picnics, etc. Equally useful at aaaae 

Cook with it, heat water, warm baby’ 

milk. Thousands of uses. This handy sheet 
steel folding stove weighs only 8 ounces. 
Folds flat. Gives heat instantly when 


ied. 
END THIS AD and 25c to the Sterno 
ration, 9 East 37th Street New 
Y City, Dept. 16, and we will send you 
sample stove prepaid. 


STERNO 
j CANNED HEAT 


The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 


Be Prepared for the Summer Vacations, Send 
for one of these Stoves while the Ofefr lasts. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


LANT a nut tree for your grandchil- 

dren, 

If you wish to take some cut flowers 
to town, let them stand in water some 
hours before taking 
them. 

A thin slice of cu- 
cumber peel added 
at the last minute to 
the pitcher- of iced 
tea or lemonade 
makes for pleasing 
variety. 

Let the children 
sleep until they wake 
in the morning. They need lots of rest 
during the hot weather. 

Tarnished silver may 





MES. HUT? 


be cleaned by 


| dissolving an ounce of alum in a quart of 


soapsuds and washing the articles care- 
fully in it. 

Blowing soap bubbles is great hot 
weather sport for the small children. A 
bit. of glycerine added to the suds in- 
creases the beauty of the bubbles. 

Keep- your bedroom tidy and do not 
leave your personal belongings around 
the living rooms when you are visiting 
and your hostess will want you to come 
back again. 

Although known as an “acid fruit,” 
lemon has an alkaline reaction in the 
blood to offset the excess of acidity of 
other daily foods. Serve it frequently 
with meats and fish as well as in fruit 
drinks. 

It is part of the education of the 
boys who learn to be officers in our navy 
to make a bed properly; why should not 
the boys who are to be farmers be taught 
this same bit of useful knowledge. 

Southern club sandwiches are made by 
placing a leaf of lettuce, some mayonnaise 
and either a thin slice of cold ham or 
hot breakfast bacon between slices of hot 
buttered toast. Garnish with strips of 
pimiento or Spanish red pepper and serve 
at once. 

Flea beetles often make the leaves of 
potatoes, beets, beans, tomatoes and cab- 
bages look like the top of a pepper. box at 
this time of the year. Spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture and arsenate of lead 
will control the pest. In spraying it is 
important to soak the underside as well 
as the top of the leaves, as the black or 
striped jumping beetles which do the 
damage feed on both sides. 


Points About Electric Devices 


HE Power.—Be sure you know the 

capacity of your electric plant and do 
not overtax it. Some plants that have 
sufficient power to light the house cannot 
run even a small motor, others can run a 
motor as for instance on a vacuum 
cleaner, but cannot run a heating device 
or iron. The larger plants can run any 
device successfully except the large elec- 
tric stove, and few home light and power 
plants have the power for this. Find out 
the capacity of your plant before buying 
electric devices. 


2. The Cord—Cords which carry cur- 
rents aré composed of two wires. Each 
of these wires is covered with some mate- 
rial through which electricity cannot pass. 
The flow of the current depends on the 
continuity of the two wires. If either or 
both breaks there will be no more light 
or power. To avoid such trouble never 
kink the cord nor wind it tightly. Do not 
pull it with a jerk. Disconnect all elec- 
trical appliances the moment you are 
through with them. This will save money 
Do not let a heating 
device get too hot. 


3. Oiling.---Too much cannot be said 
about oiling all machinery. Save your in- 
struction book which will indicate those 
parts needing oil. Use a clear, thin oil 
on the motor as well as on the machine 
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itself especially such devices as the elec- 


tric sewing machine and vacuum cleaner, 

4. Choosing What You- Need Most--- 
Once you have connected with an electric 
line or have installed a home outfit it is 
well to plan what you need most. The 
vacuum cleaner, the washing machine, 
the iron and the sewing machine are gen- 
erally conceded to be the most necessary 
of the larger devices. A toaster or grill, 
a percolator, a fan or even a curling iron 
may be what you need most in the way 
of smaller aids; or perhaps you feel a 
small motor to run the churn, ice cream 
freezer and other household machinery 
would be the most help. 


$500 More a Year By Keeping 
Food Cool 


F THERE were no spoilage or waste 

of feed because of warmth there 

might be much more money in the 
bank at the end of the year. And it is 
not alone the food that actually spoils 
that brings down profit, it is that which 
could be made into delicious made-over 
dishes at the next meal but is thrown to 
the hogs or chickens because the house- 
wife knows it will not keep until then. 


Food must be kept below 50-degrees 
F., or better 45 degrees F., if it is to last 
fairly well. Harmful microorganisms 
do not grow quickly below that temper- 
ature. All who live in the country can- 
not attain this, but all can try one or 
more devices. Below is a list of these 
methods for lowering temperature. You 
know the story of the little girl whom 
the minister asked if she were a good 
little girl and she answered: “No, I’m 
not good, but I try hard to be, and am 
just as good as the devil will let me be.” 
So if you cannot attain perfection in 
chilliness, try hard and have food just 
as cool as the weather man and your in- 
genuity permit. 


Devices That Lower Temperature 
REFRIGERATING plant is ideal 


but it is too expensive for the aver- 
age small home. There is a beautiful little 
motor, a set of pipes, and a food box 
that is kept as cold as one wishes. It 
even freezes ice. It is perfection. 

2. A good ice box pays for itself in 
actual cash as‘ well as comfort in a few 
years. It pays:—(a) To buy a good 
box; (b) to buy a big one; (c) to keep 
all doors closed except when actually 
necessary; (d) to keep the ice chamber 
locked if others are careless; (e) to 
store no food in the ice chamber; (f) to 
keep warm air from entering by the 
pipes, (if the pipe cap that comes with 
the chest is lost put a cup or tin under 
the drain pipe so the drain water will 
prevent the entrance of warm air); (g) 
to set the ice box where there is no 
draft; (h) to keep the ice box enameled 
inside and out; (i) to never store warm 
food or dishes in the icebox; (j) to se- 
lect thin dishes, glass or enameled pans 
for ice chest storage (they hold less 
heat); (k) to chill butter, radishes, let- 
tuce, etc., in cold water before putting 
in. box, (it saves ice); (1) to keep the 
ice compartment well filled if possible, 
(it is economy in the long run). 


If one has a poor, old icebox, the ice 
will keep longer if the whole box is 
covered with a great many layers of 
newspaper. These can be tacked on. A 
layer of white oilcloth should be well 
tacked on to complete the covering. 


3. A good cellar, well screened, with 
plenty of painted shelves suspended 
from the ceiling or side wall is hard to 
get at, but is roomy. 


4. A good spring house or a house or 
box built over a creek is sometimes pos- 
sible. It should have double walls filled 
with sawdust, a good floor, steps that 
lead down to the stream and plenty of 
boxes or shelves. Milk, etc., can be set 
in the water. 





5. Running water can sometimes be 
run through a trough in the house where 
there is a spring above the house on a 
hillside. 

6. A. dugout or a cave is satisfactory 
if it is near the house, has a good dry 
walk between it and the kitchen, is thick- 
ly covered with earth and has a tight or 
double door and plenty of shelves. 

7. A well rack is made by building 
single, double, or treble shelves that 
lower into a deep well. Usually one 
shelf goes below the water and one is 
just above the surface. It is sometimes 
lowered by pulley or windlass, although 
the long high pole, with a balanced 
weight on one end and the well shelves 
on the other is found convenient in 
places. 

8. The iceless refrigerator is a tall 
fra‘ne-work with two or several shelves 
in it. The front side is a hinged door. 
All is covered with fly screening. On 
top is a pan of water, the whole sets in 
another. It is covered with white cane 
ton flannel or other soft material, the 
upper and lower ends resting in the pans 
of water. As the water evaporates it 
carries away the heat. The success of 
this depends on the rapidity of evapora- 
tion. Because of this it should be set 
on a drafty porch, under a breezy tree, 
or in a windy hallway. A sunny spot is 
better than a stale air, closed up room. 

9. The cold box is built on the north 
side of the house and reached through @ 
window. It has holes in it and is screen« 
ed. It is better if vine-covered. 

10. A large box sunk in the earth on 
the north side of the house will serve 
somewhat if the food put in it is in tin 
boxes. 

il. The fireless cooker is helpful ig 
two ways. If food is already cold, it 
will keep it cool; if it is hot it will keep 
it so hot for hours that it will not spoil. 

12. An unglazed earthen vessel keeps 
the temperature down several degrees if 
kept moist. One living near a pottery 
can get such a vessel for drinking water 
or storage. An ordinary flower pot, if 
soaked in water and turned over a pat 
of butter or glass of milk will keep it 
cool. 

13. A wet cloth around a vessel or 
laid on a rack over a plate of food will 
lower the temperature and help to keep 
the food from spoiling. 


Rearranged Kitchens Save 
Many Steps 


Pron pedometer readings taken at 
their work by Mahoning County, Ohio, 
housewives, it appears that for a farm 
wife to walk in a year the distance 
from New York to San Francisco is 
nothing unusual. A pedometer is one of 
those machines that by ticking off steps 
measures how far you walk. 

Six members of this group with 
large kitchens, not rearranged to save 
steps as yet, found their daily mileage 
between 10 and 15 miles. This included 
in some instances such chores as feeding 
and buttermaking. On ironing days the 
mileage fell to around five. 

Two other housewives with small 
kitchens arranged according to plans 
recommended by the state agricultural 
extension service, found they had cut 
their daily walk about in half. ~ One 
woman, with children to help her 
by running errands, found she could do 
a day’s work without walking more than 
four miles. 


To Gladden the Postman 


AINT the mail box white, the flag red, 
and the post white. Fill up the hole 
directly in front of the box made by the 
heavy rains. Ask the postman the most 
convenient height for your majl box. 
Get a box that is large enough to hold 


ordinary packages. Lastly, to give more — 
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July 7, 1923 
pleasure to the postman, passersby, and 
to yourself, plant some hardy plants that 
will give blossoms throughout the sum- 
mer on either side of the post. Daisies 
are hardy and suitable for roadside 
planting. The marigold and zinnia are 
also good. Make the mail box attractive. 
It is already interesting because of the 
valuable mail it collects for you. Use it 
to make our highways more beautiful 
and the entrance to our farm homes 
more attractive and it will fulfl a double 
purpose. MRS. L. O. Y. 


The Small Oven 


HAY. you ever used the small oven 
that fits over one burner of the gas, 
kerosene or gasoline stoves? It may be 
bought at most hardware stores or or- 
dered from mail order houses for a very 
reasonable price and is a real conveni- 
ence. It will cook or bake anything that 
the larger oven will and is light and easily 
managed, besides leaving more room on 
the top of the stove for the other cooking. 
The ones with glass doors are prefer- 
able because the glass is a great help in 
saving time and heat. The glass is an in- 
surance against burning the food as the 
food is always in plain view. The glass 
in a good oven is guaranteed heat-proof. 
There are times, of course, when the 
large oven is best but for the average 
family the small oven will be used nine 
times out of ten when baking is to be 
done. It has two wire racks just as the 
larger oven. Two pies may be baked at 
one time or a pan of biscuits and a pie. 
The fuel saved will soon amount to the 
cost of the oven. J. G. 





| Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 


Do I Want My Boy to Bea 
Farmer ? 


HIS question receives from me an 

emphatic answer, “Yes.” First of 
all, because I should like to see my boy 
grow into the kind of man his father is, 
and environment counts. At an early age 
our little son is showing signs of the 
same traits of character as his father, 
and I know of no place equal to the farm 
to develop them. He has a love for ani- 
mals and some understanding of them. 
Without this love I should want no boy 
to choose farm life. 








Then he is showing mechanical ability 
by the manner in which he recognizes and 
handles the tools in his father’s shop. 
Too, as we walk through the woods and 
fields he points out different crops, names 
the trees and shrubs and has some idea 
of methods of cultivation. If these traits 
continue to develop and, along with them, 
I see, as the years go by, an ability to 
deal well with his fellow men, I shall 
long for him to be the owner of a tract 
of land on which he shall live and work. 


Nowhere that I know of can more be 
accomplished for one’s fellow men than 
on the farm. The opportunity to leave 
things better than we found them is 
looming larger in farm life every day. 
The ability to handle fairly and kindly 
one’s laborers together with the courage 
to meet failures with new efforts for suc- 
cess are character builders. 


It is a life of freedom. True it is that 
to the real farmer every day brings duties, 
and busy times do come when every man 
must work his hardest for long hours, but 
a man’s time is his own and he has to ac- 
count to no one for his comings and go- 
ings. 


Adding to these things the fact that 
labor-saving devices are taking away 
from farm life the drudgery, that our 
schools are rapidly becoming the best, 
that our churches are growing, and that 
our community centers are bringing real 
amusements, while the automobile and 
good roads place city advantages close at- 
hand, I feel we mothers have real reasons 
to wish our boys to remain on the farm, 


And last of all I wish it because the 
farm has been a place of joy to me an 
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what greater happiness could any parents 

wish than to see a son take up what they 

lay down and carry it on in a better way? 
MRS. W. M. P. 


* * * 


They Must Decide Themselves.---Do 
I want my son to be a farmer? This is 
a question which I have been trying to 
solve since I held my first born to my 
heart. Do I want this boy to be a 
farmer? This child with his father’s 
honest eyes, his father’s firm mouth, do I 
want him to travel the same path, the 
same rugged, beautiful, struggling life 
his forefathers have traveled for genera- 
tions? Since then other sons have come 
to us, both beautiful promising lads. Do 
I want them to struggle with the prob- 
lems of yesterday’s and today’s farmer? 
Do I want them to lead the average, hard, 
open, clean life of a farmer with the av- 
erage recompense? 

I know I want them to be honest, to be 
clean, to be upright but I cannot answer 
this questién. They will have to answer 
it for themselves. 

MRS. H. C. NELSON. 





Teens and Twenties 


My Most Embarrassing Social 
lunder ce 


T HAPPENED when I was just grow- 
ing up. One summer afternoon I had 
promised to take a friend calling ‘in our 
phaeton. At the appointed hour I was 
marching down the hall, gloved and hat- 
ted, when whom should I see coming up 
our front walk but Miss Mattie, a lady I 
admired Very much and longed to impress 
most favorably. 

Here was a pickle! If Miss Mattie 
saw me it would seem so inhospitable to 
hurry away immediately upon her arrival, 
and yet I must go, my friend would be 
waiting for me. So on the spur of the 
moment I dashed into the hall closet and 
shut the door tight. In the twinkling of 
an eye I planned everything. Mother 
would meet Miss Mattie, take her into 
the sitting room, then I could slip away 
unseen to fulfill my previous engagement. 

Mother did meet Miss Mattie .but woe 
is me, they decided to sit right down in 
the hall. There I was, bottled up in that 
hot closet, close behind their backs with 
never a chance to escape. And there I 
stayed. I was miserable with shame and 
the lack of air. I gritted my teeth and 
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determined to stick it out. I felt that it 
would be simply awful to emérge---yet 
that is what I eventually did have to do. 
It got to the point where I either had to 
come out of that stifling closet or faint. 
So right before Miss Mattie’s eyes a 
very red faced girl suddenly catapulted 
out of the closet into the hall. How ev- 
erybody laughed, that is, everybody ex- 
cept myself. I cried, for youth takes its 
blunders hard. 

How easily my blunder could have been 
avoided. At the very outset, a courteous 
explanation of my previous engagement 
and a request to be excused, would have 
saved me an afternoon of unhappiness 
and have saved my friend several hours 
of wasted time waiting for me. 

It’s so much better to face things frank- 
ly and not sidestep issues. x 

+9 

A Misplaced Cup of Chocolate.—I 
was a waitress at the George Washing- 
ton banquet at college this year and on 
this occasion committed the most horri- 
ble blunder I ever made. I marched ma- 
jestically from the kitchen bearing a 
huge tray of chocolate cups to the guest 
table. I had served the first four guests 
before I noticed that my chum, who was 
not waiting, was talking to a very hand- 
some young man at her left. He was 
certainly a fine looking chap, and I could 
not take my eyes from his face. While 
I was gazing thus raptly at him I was 
very calmly depositing a steaming cup 
of chocolate on our history professor’s 
head. The professor’s head being bald 
and the chocolate extremely hot, he 
clutched the table and rose jerkily to his 
feet thus throwing the chocolate fore 
ward on the linen. 

My face turned a deep purple and I 
gasped faintly, “Oh, pardon me!” I 
grabbed the first napkin at hand, dabbed 
frantically at the ever growing puddle 
of chocolate in front of the horrified 
professor. After smearing the chocolate 
over as much space as I possibly could, I 
fled to the kitchen. Roars of laughter 
followed me, among which I easily de- 
tected the hilarious voice of my chum 
herself. 

Needless to say, I appeared no more 
that evening in the role of waitress, but 
stayed in the kitchen weeping bitter 
tears into the sink. 

I might easily have avoided this blun- 
der had I kept my mind on my duty as 
waitress. Nevertheless I find it hard to 
forgive my chum for her untimely 
laughter.—D. B. 








1714—New Type Jacquette Blouse.—Cut in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38. 40, 42, 44 and 
% inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2 yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting 
material with 1 yard of ribbon for 
tie-strings. 

1682—Slip-on Draped Dress.—Cut in sizes 
small, medium and large. The med- 
ium size requires 3% yards of 36-inch 
material with 5% yards of binding. 

1791—One-piece House Dress.—Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 3 yards 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two 
or coin (coin preferred). The summer 





Our Pattern Department 





atterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
ook of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course 
cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





of 3%-inch material with 456 yards of 
binding and 2 yards of ruffling. 


1802—Dress for the woman of Plump Pro- 
portions.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44. 4% and 48 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 5 yards of 40-inch 
material with 34 yards of 20-inch 
contrasting material. 


1781—Child’s One-piece Dress with Bloom- 
ers.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. Size 8. requires 3% yards of 
36-inch material with % yards of 36- 
inch contrasting material. 


in dressmaking, ete. Price 10 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Place of Flies 


Widely Known Scientist Discovers Wonderful 
Chemical That Is Fatal to Flies. Not a 
Poison—Harmless to Stock. 








Flies are one of the most dangerous and 
annoying things with which the farmer has 
to contend. Now, through the discovery of 
Ee. R. Alexander, widely known scientist, you 
can rid your house and barns and livestock 
| of these pests almost instantly, and with no 
trouble at all. This discovery is in the form 
of an organic chemical that is fatal to flies 
and similar pests, such as chiggers, mosqui- 
toes and moths. 











This new discovery. which is called Alex- 
ander’s Rid-O-Fly, is not a poison. Though 
it kills flies like magic, farm animals and 
human beings are not affected by it at all. 
Rid-O-Fly is also a strong repellant. Flies 
will not come near stock or buildings where 
Rid-O-Fly has been used. Rid-O-Fly is par- 
ticularly valuable for cows and horses, as it 
is a Known fact that flies do untold harm to 
these animals. 

So confident is Dr. Alexander that his dis- 
covery will rid your house, barns and live- 
stock of these pests that he offers a $3.00 sup- 
ply for only $1.25 and a few cents extra pos- 
tage collected on delivery, on the guarantee 
that if Rid-O-Fly does not work it will cost 
you nothing. Two big Kansas City banks 
guarantee the reliability of this offer. 

SEND NO MONEY-—just your name and 
address, and this introductory offer will be 
mailed at once. 


ALEXANDER LABORATORIES, 
1534 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Leaf’s Protection 


N OTICE always 


whether a leaf is 
smooth or hairy,” 
said Miss Bond one 
morning as she and 
Sammy started out 
across the fields to 
learn some more in- 
teresting things 
about leaves, 
“Leaves need to pro- 
tect themselves from other enemies than 
cows, sheep and horses.” 

“Insects and diseases,” put in Sammy, 
thinking that this was what Miss Bond 
had in mind. 

“Too much heat and too much water 
are the enemies I am thinking of this 
morning,” Miss Bond explained. “Usu- 
ally the hairs on the top side of a leaf 
are helpful because they prevent too 
much perspiration or giving-off of water. 
The more freely the sun beats upon a 
leaf, the more quickly the water is drawn 
away from it. You can see just how 
this is by hanging a wet towel in front 
of the fire. In a very short time the 
heat from the burning coals draws the 
water from the towel. But put a screen 
between the towel and the fire, and the 
water passes off more slowly. 

“Now, the hairs on that side of the 
leaf which faces the sun act as a screen 
from its fierce heat. We have learned 
how important it is that the leaf should 
not part with its water more quickly 
than the roots can make up the loss. We 
know that when a leaf does this, it wilts 
just as a leaf wilts when it is picked and 
cut off from its water supply. So you 
can understand that plants which grow 
in dry, sunny places, where there is little 
drinking water for the roots, and where 
the sun beats constantly on the leaves, 
must take every care that there is no 
waste of water. Many of the plants 
which grow in such places screen them- 
selves from the full heat of the sun by 
a coat of hairs.” 

“What does this mean?” asked Sammy 
as he examined some leaves down in the 
hollow near the stream. “These leaves 
have hairs on the lower side.” 
“Curiously,” answered Miss _ Bond, 
some plants do not want to give off too 
much water while others fear too little 
perspiration or giving off of water. Now 
leaves with hairs on the lower side are 
those that need to give off a lot of water. 
In swampy places the moisture rises 
every night from the wet ground and 
settles on the plants about. The little 
mouths on the under surfaces of the 
leaves would soon be clogged with the 
moisture from below, if they were not 
protected in some way. Thus, by having 
this thick coat of hair, the water that 
would otherwise cling to the outer sur- 
face of the leaf is kept at a distance from 
the little mouths.” 





“So when you see the upper side of a 
leaf covered with hairs, you can guess 
that the object of the plant is to prevent 
the giving off of too much water. But 
when you see the lower surface clothed 
in the same way, you can guess that the 
plant fears too little giving off of water,” 
said Sammy, taking great pleasure in 
letting Miss Bond know that he under- 
stood. UNCLE P, F. 


Very Profitable and Pleasant 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

] AM raising hogs, and I find that it is 

very profitable besides the pleasure 
one gets in having and caring for them. 
I have been raising chickens, but Fath- 
er gave me a sow and pigs and suggested 
that I try raising hogs, so I decided to 
try it and see which I could make the 


more profit in, raising hogs or chickens. 
The first little ones that my sow brought 





consisted of eight fine pigs, and at six 








weeks old I sold them for $6 each, which 
was $48. This made me want to raise 
another litter of pigs, The next time she 
brought me six pigs of which I sold four 
for $7 each, and I kept two and fattened 
them and sold both of them for $40. 

I made $116 with two litters of pigs. 
I found hog raising so much more profit- 
able than raising chickens that I quit the 
poultry business and am now preparing 
to raise more pigs, and intend to cone 
tinue raising them, for I find in it great 
profit as well as pleasure. 

Fayette County, Ala. 

HARVEY LANGSTON. 
Fayette County, Ala. 


Editor's Note—This boy is showing 
business ability. He uses his head. 
Where the home surroundings are suited 
to the proper care and management of, 
hogs, it is very profitable, but there are 
home surroundings where poultry would 
fit m Wetter and could be handled to 





MASTER DORRIS PAGE 
This is a Red Bay boy who is growing uP 
rie 


to be a great lover of flowers and 
chicken. In only a few years he will be a 
member of the boys’ corn and pig clubs and 
will give the rest of the boys a run for their 
money. 


greater advantage than hogs. There is 
plenty of room for each or both. I hope 
every one of our boys and girls will have 
a pig, chickens, and a garden even if they 
have only a small space. If there is 
room, I hope they will have a cow also. 


Industry, Saving, Success 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AST summer I gathered enough 

blackberries to fill 62 quart cans. I 
also made 15 quarts of jam and 25 pints 
of jelly. With the money I got I bought 
a purebred Poland-China pig about six 
weeks old. 

I had an early corn patch of my own 
and a fine garden. In July I canned a 
great deal of peaches and dried 64 
pounds and sold them for a good price. 
I saved enough money to pay my way 
through the summer normal. 

Last September I canned roasting ears 
and beans and sold them for enough to 
get my school books. Now I have a 
garden and have set out 1,000 cabbage 
plants. I planted my tomatoes in a box 
and kept them in the house and now they 
are up. I am going to join the canning 
club this year. Then I intend to sell 
enough fruit and vegetables and pigs to 
help pay my way through college. So, 
girls, let’s be industrious and saving. If 
we do we are bound to win. 

IRENE REECE. 

Marshall County, Miss. 


Editor’s Note.—It is very encouraging 
and pleasant to read a letter like this 
and to find a girl with such great ca- 
pacity for accomplishment and with such 
fine ideals, Things worth while become 
a part of her life and her influence helps 
many, many others. I hope you will suc- 
ceed even more this year than last, and 





The Progressive Farmer — 


that you will take highest honors all the 
way through college. 


Likes Sheep and Wants More 


WE HAVE nine sheep. When they 
were lambs we fed them milk and 
bran. When they got larger we fed them 7% and 
corn. In winter we keep them around ~ 
the house. They are fat and fine. I 
think Papa is going to buy 20 or 30 more. 
I hope so, because I enjoy raising sheep. 
ALICE HENRY. 
Macon County, N. C. 
















1921, 
numl 
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Editor’s Note—I am glad that Alice 
likes to raise sheep and wish there were 











millions more sheep in the South grazing suing 
green grass on the May fields that are It 
now gullied and useless and becoming most 
more gullied and more useless after each were 
rain, er th 
the a 
.  ] 7° . >. = “ : 
“Fail’s” First Name is ave 
sory ” > 
Give-up state: 
yer Cc 
LAST year I planted a garden in beans, vial} 
turnips, radishes, onions, cabbage, and the 1 
cucumbers. Because of poor soil, im- éntto 
proper planting, and poor cultivation, it ty les 
was a failure. This year I planted on state: 
well fertilized ground but there came a Loter 
norther and when it passed part of my olan 
garden looked ruined. I cultivated it wher 
and it began to grow. I found it wasn’t Th 
hurt much. neds 
I have planted beans, cucumbers, on- RR 
ions, and other vegetables, and am still 684 1 
planting. I expect to make a good crop 66 pe 
and save the proceeds. Of course there Love 
will be discouragements but life wouldn’t cand: 
be very great unless we had some strug- plow 
gles. I try to remember the Twenty- 
third Psalm when I am troubled. awii 
The Progressive Farmer has helped four- 
me and I think it will help anyone. porte 
B. L. C. (Age 12). All 
Cherokee County, Texas. used 
Editor’s Note.—Discouragement is one , 
of our greatest causes of failure and niet 
disappointment, and I am glad that Bare it io 
ton is not easily discouraged. There é9 ed | 
nothing that always succeeds. This #9 de fe 
very true on the farm. The boy and girl 
who will laugh at failure and resolve to Ea 
do better next time will succeed in life. total 
tract 
. was 
Likes to Read About Great bere 
Men year, 
days. 
REAL live schoolboy never thinks the Ab 
recitation quite so good unless he custo 
takes part in it, so here I am to tell you over 
about the books I have read. Of the by th 
list recently mentioned by Uncle P. F., I They 
have read and enjoyed the following: for a 
Little Women, Robinson Crusoe, Black y Ab. 
Beauty, Alice in Wonderland, Treasure : disk | 
Island, Arabian Night, Life of Christ, erage 
Hans Brinker, Aesop’s Fables, and | lien 
Huckleberry Finn. aed 
I read “The Last Days of Pompeii,” as ic 
but didn’t like it because it told of too two-] 
many wild characters. I especially like plow 
to read tlre lives of great men, and ad- boarc 
mire the clean upright lives lived by Ov 
Washington, Lincoln, Clay, Jefferson that t 
Davis, Sevier, and James Roberson. I their 
enjoy history of every kind and never they | 
tire of reading the history of our own The t 
country. : an av 
I must not forget to say that I have 4 acre 
read Professor Massey’s Garden Book, 3 mold! 
and How Farmers Codperate and Dou- : acre. 
ble Profits, by Mr. Poe. ; requi 
The Holy Bible is the first book. I wp 
read the lives of Joseph, Daniel, David, = 
‘ ; = 4p Oard 
and Goliath with especial interest. ie 
EVANS CONRAD. two-p 
Lauderdale County, Tenn. ae 
Editor’s Note.—This letter presents three. 
some interesting and original ideas. day. 
There are indeed few_finer things for Th 
young people to read than the lives of for ¢ 
good and great men. We wish, however, and o 
that Evans hadn’t spoken against fairy tracto 
stories. We believe that when he 4 when 
older he will see that there is a grea@ gp 
Tr, it 


truth and a practical lesson in nearly 
every one of the favorite fairy stories. 








July 7 1923. 


Tractors on Southern Farms 


Greater Per Cent Reported Successful 


tor owners in Alabama, Georgia, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, 
nd Tennessee, by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, shows that in 
general these men are satisfied with their 
machines and expect to continue using 
them. The reports were made in March, 
1921, and at that time 86 per cent of the 


A STUDY of the reports of 684 trac- 
i 


number reporting believed that their 
machines would turn out to be profitable 
investments, and 90 per cent stated that 
they intended to use them during the en- 
suing year. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
most of the owners of these tractors 
were operating farms considerably larg- 
er than the average. Of the 684 farms, 
the average size was 290 acres, while ac- 
cording to the 1920 census-of agriculture 
the average size Of all farms in these 
states was only about 75 acres. Over 90 
per cent of the farms reporting are more 
than 75 acres in size. On the average, 
the portion of the acreage devoted to 
cotton and corn on these farms is slight- 
lyless than on other farms in the same 
states, but there is no great difference 
between the crops raised on the farms 
where tractors are owned and on those 
where tractors are not owned. 

The two-plow tractor is evidently the 
size best suited to the needs of most of 
these farms. Seventy-six per cent of the 
684 machines are of this size, and about 
66 per cent of the men reporting now be- 
lieve that this size is the best for their 
conditions. About 20 per cent own three- 
plow machines, and 30 per cent now pre- 
fer this size. Thirteen of the 684 men 
own one-plow machines and 12 own the 
four-plow size. No other sizes were re- 
ported. 

All of the men whose reports were 
used in this study purchased their trac- 
tors between March, 1918, and Septem- 
ber, 1920, The average first cost of the 
machines was $1,050, and the average of 
the owners’ estimates of their useful life 
was 7.6 years. On this basis, the annual 
depreciation charge is $138 per year. 

Each owner was asked the number of 
total days’ work done per year with his 
tractor, and the average of the replies 
was 53 days. The two-plow tractors 
were used an average of 52 days per 
year, and the three-plow tractors, 56 
days. 

About one-half of the men did some 
custom work with their machines, but 
over 90 per cent of the total“work done 
by these tractors was on the home farm. 
They were used more for plowing than 
for any other one operation. 


About 80 per cent of these men used 
disk plows with their tractors. The av- 
erage acres covered per day with the 
two and three-bottom disk and mold- 
board plows drawn by these tractors is 
as follows: Two-plow disk, 4.7 acres; 
two-plow moldboard, 5.3 acres; three- 
plow disk, 6.5 acres; three-plow mold- 
board, 7.3 acres. 

Over 90 per cent of these men stated 
that the quality of the plowing done with 
their tractors was better than that which 
they formerly did with horses and mules. 
The tractors-drawing disk plows used on 
an average about 3% gallons of fuel per 
acre for plowing, and those drawing 
moldboard plows about three gallons per 
acre. This difference between the fuel 
required when using disk and moldboard 
plows is due largely to the fact that .the 
disk plows are narrower than the mold- 
board plows, and the acreage covered 
per day is correspondingly, less. The 
two-plow tractors used about 17 gallons 
of fuel per day for plowing, and the 
- three-plow tractors about 21 gallons per 
day. 

The average cost (including charges 
for depreciation, interest, repairs, fuel 
and oil) per acre of using the two-plow 
tractors for plowing in 1920 was $2.07 
when using gasoline and $1.73 when 
using kerosene. For the three-plow trac- 
tor, it was $1.90 when using gasoline and 





$1.59 when using kerosene. These costs 
are based on 3l-cent gasoline, 20-cent 
kerosene, and 85-cent lubricating oil, the 
average prices which these farmers paid 
during 1920. The repair costs were com- 
puted on the basis of an annual repair 
charge of 4 per cent of the first cost of 
the machines, and interest was charged 
at 8 per cent on the average investment. 
On account of the smaller acreage cov- 
ered per day, and the greater amount of 
fuel used per acre, the cost of plowing 
with the disk plow was somewhat great- 
er than was the cost when using mold- 
board plows. 

Each farmer was asked how many 
days of man labor his tractor saved an- 
nually, and the average of the replies 
was 66 days. The average of the replies 
of the owners of the two-plow tractors 
was 63 days, and of the three-plow ma- 
chines, 78 days. 

Each farmer was also asked for the 
number of days of belt work per year 
now done with his tractor which was 
formerly done with a hired engine. The 
average of the replies to this question 
was 13 days. Between 20 and 25 per cent, 
however, stated that they did no belt 
work with their tractors which was for- 
merly done with hired engines. 


Nearly 50 per cent of the men report- 
ing have increased the size of their 
farms since purchasing their tractors by 
an average of about 50 acres—from about 
210 to 260 acres. At the same time they 
have decreased their work stock from 
an average of 6.7 head to 5.1 head. They 
kept an average of one head of work 
stock for each 31 acres before they pur- 
chased their tractors, and were keeping 
one head for every 50 acres at the time 
they made their reports. 

The men who did not increase the size 
of their farms reduced their work stock 
from an average of 8.8 head to 7.4 head 
after the purchase of their tractors. 
Nearly half of the men, however, who 
were still farmiing the same acreage 
had no reduction in their work stock. 


A comparison of the reports of the 
men who were satisfied with their 
tractors with those who were dissatisfied, 
showed that in some cases the failure to 
take advantage of the opportunity offer- 
ed by the tractors to increase the acre- 
age and reduce the work stock was prob- 
ably responsible for the dissatisfaction ; 
in other cases the poor service rendered 
by the tractors was responsible, and ex- 
perience has shown nearly one-half of 
the dissatisfied owners that their present 
tractors are not the proper size for their 
farms. 

Over 50 per cent of the men who be- 
lieved their tractors would be profitable, 
and less than 10 per cent of those who 
did not believe their tractors would be 
profitable, had increased their acreage. 
The satisfied owners had decreased their 
work stock on an average of 1.8 head 
and the dissatisfied owners by an average 
of only 0.5 head. 

Each class had owned their machines 
about 1% years, but the repair costs of 
the satisfied owners had been only $33, 
while those of the dissatisfied owners 
had been $150. The tractors which were 
proving satisfactory had been out of 
commission when needed an average of 
two days during the year preceding the 
time of reporting, while those which 
were proving unsatisfactory had been 
out of commission 14 days. 





A RECENTLY published bulletin that 
will be welcome to many Progressive 
Farmer readers is Farmers’ Bulletin 1245, 
copies of which may be had upon request 
to Bureau of Publications, Washington, 
D. C. This bulletin is a rather complete 
treatise on organizing, financing, and man- 
aging farmers’ telephone companies, and 
is written in simple language for the 
guidance of the average person. For any 
one thinking of organizing a telephone 
company this bulletin will be of great 
help. A postal card will bring a copy. 
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A new model— 


always in focus 


Pictures, 
2% x 4% inches 


Price $75 


No. 1A Pocket Kodak Series II 


For pictures you will want to make on 
the farm, whether for pleasure or business, 
here is a Kodak that hits the mark. 


It is strikingly simple to operate—just open the 
camera, pull down the bed and the fixed focus lens 
springs into picture-making position witha snap. It 
is strictly sized to fit the pocket and neatly finished 
to please the eye 

Many pictures that you will make need the 
date and title to complete their usefulness —photo- 
graphs of crops and livestock, for example. By 
means of the autographic attachment, found on all 
Kodaks, you can write the date and title on the film 
at the time of exposure and the picture becomes a 
complete, authentic record. 


At your dedler’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 
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CANS 


Packer Cans 


With Solder Hemmed Caps 


Open Top Sanitary Cans 





for Home Canning 
Virginia Cans Give Best Results 


All Friction Top Syrup Cans 
SIZES Friction Top Syrup Pails 


Shipments made direct of any quantity desired. Get our 
prices and order early. 


OUR HOME CAN SEALER 


(FOR SANITARY CANS) 


Seals, opens, re-flanges and re-seals. Simple 


in operation. Satisfaction guaranteed. Let 
a Home Can Sealer can your own fruits and 
vegetables, and make BIG MONEY can- 
ning for others. Seals from 600 to 1200 
cans daily. Write today for Price List. 








Ingredients >= 
Nux Vomica 


22og 





Lime 


Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way 





sulphur 





DO YOU TAKE SALT 


with meals, or just fill up on salt once or 


TWICE A WEEK? 


A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 
Salt should be a part of the daily diet 
of your live stock. Us a medicated and 
will improve d mes Sang the feed 
inorts em in “ao 

us 


go further, = 
condition. So simple, so easy. 
— brick in feed-box—it w 
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The “‘Sweetest’’?’ Running 
De Laval Ever Made 


The 1928 De Laval Separator 
which has now been on the market 
for over nine months, and of which, 
there are already more than 75,000 
in use, is acclaimed on All sides as 
being the best De Laval ever made, 
and that is saying a lot. 

This new De Laval has all the 
efficiency, quality, durability and 
the . advantages of former De 
Lavals, plus: 

—A self-centering bowl which 
eliminates vibration, causing it 


to run smoother and adding to 
its efficiency and life; 

—More uniform separation 
and less variation in the cream 
test; 

—Still easier running, and 

—Greater convenience, through 
the use of a bowl holder which 
is now attached tovthe supply 
can support. In addition, this 
new De Laval has other im- 
provements and refinements, all 
of which give its owner the 
greatest value obtainable in a 
cream separator. 


Saves the Most in Summer Months 


A De Laval will soon pay for the highest quality of both and 
itself a. time, but more quickly often means the difference between 
during the summer months. Then profit and loss. 
the greater capacity, easier clean- Why not see your De Laval 
ing and handling of the De Laval Agent or write us about secur- 
are most appreciated. Quick, easy ing one of these new De Laval 
and mg a handling of milk and Separators? Sold on 
cream in hot weather thaintains terms, from $50 and up. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN PRANCISCO 
165 29 B. Madison St, 61 Beale St. 


fa Sooner or later you will use a 


‘De Laval 


i 
) Cream Separator and Milker 
4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
other tonveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
™ eight years in pumping water. ° 
Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
of Spe ereaae at the same speed that it makes when pumping water it would 
encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around ina year. It would 
travel on an aver: miles per day or about 30 miles perheurior® hours each 
Sitie at least once a week. isr't it marveloun t then, thet ev needs? yo 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
A e . after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven —— to run hey give the most reliable service 
one oiling a The all movi i 
with he year. gears, ving are entirely 


easy 
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‘ with oil all the time. tt gives more service with less attention than 
any other piece of machi the farm. 1 ind-mi i 

i “yy on i P pot eremestne wind-ail satisfaction buy the 
For fullinfor’ AERMOTOR CO. (828%, Bil cone BeEMsiees 
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Pull Your Stumps 
witha 






TOM HUSTON POWER STUMP 
PULLER AND A FORDSON 


Nothing on earth equals this Outfit for clear- 
ing land rapidly and at low costs. 


Write for more information 
TOM HUSTON MFG. CO., Columbus, Georgia 


AW 15 Cords 









Kills em 
also kills ~ 

‘Ants, Roaches, Fl 
Chicken mites an 





bugs, Potato bugs 
and Worms, Refill 15c 
loaded metal guns 


from ckages. 300, 
yd gE a day, EASY /. 
12-23 














Buy ADVERTISED Products 
—they are not only better than 
non-advertised prod = 


ten cheaper 




















By G. H. 


HE gasoline engine is simple and 
oS oe to operate. It can be started 

in a few moments; it is built in 
many forms, types, and sizes; the fuel 
used is comparatively inexpensive and 
no fireman is necessary. Hundreds of 
thousands are built each year to do a 
multitude of tasks—tasks so many and 
varied that no one man can name or 
know them all. 


It pumps water for the house, barn, 
pastures, garden, and flowers, It runs 
the washing machine, the churn, the milk 


separator, and the pump at the same 
time. It will run the grindstone, the 
emery wheel, and the wood saw, and 


while relieving human beings of drud- 
gery, will also run a dynamo and charge 
a storage battery. The current from the 
storage battery is used to light the home, 
barns, and premises; to iron the clothes, 
to run the sewing machine, to run a 
vacuum cleaner, and to run an electric 
fan. 

It transfers burdensome work from 
human beings to iron and steel. It does 
the hardest jobs in the home and on the 
farm, thus lifting the drudgery from the 
shoulders of hard working farmers, 
farmers’ wives, and.farmers’ children. 
It is doing much to make farm life de- 
lightful and desirable instead of drud- 
gery. 

It has only been a short time since the 
use of the gasoline engine began to 
spread to the greatest field of human 
endeavor—agriculture. Today it is the 
fittest thing on the farm considering the 
variety of uses to which it can be put 
and the efficiency and economy with 
which it will do its work. It is now con- 
sidered the centerpiece around which the 
whole farming scheme is built. 


It shells the corn, bales the hay, runs 
the corn mill, runs the thresher, cuts and 
grinds feed for poultry, pigs, sheep, 
horses, and cattle, and milks the cows, 
while they eat the feed it has prepared 
for them. 


The Farm Power House 


CONOMY of time and energy are of 

vast importance in the modern scheme 
of farming. Any machinery, arrange- 
ment or convenience which will bring 
about this economy should find a place 
on every farm. 
An engine should be installed in a 
power house on every up-to-date farm. 
A power house provides a _ conven- 
ient place for work on rainy days 
and a large saving is made by having the 
source of power centrally located. Fur- 
thermore, when the engine is installed 
in a power house you are in a position 
to operate numerous machines and a 
pump and dynamo under the most favor- 
able conditions, 
The engine should be installed in a 
separate room or in a part which is par- 
titioned off from the balance of the 
house. A dynamo, a drill, a press, a 


grindstone, an emery wheel, and so on, 
may be installed in the room with the 
engine. 

The remaining space of the house 
should be divided into two rooms, one 
for dust-produecing machinés, such as 
sheller, grinder, saw, fanning mill, etc,, 
and the other room for the machines 
which must be kept clean, such as the 
cream separator, churn, sausage grind- 
er, and washing machine. By belting the 
machines to line shafting suspended 
from the ceiling, any or all of the ma- 
chines may be operated as desired. 

The gasoline engine furnishes power 
for producing sufficient pressure to 
force the water from a well or cistern 
into an elevated tank or into an air- 
pressure tank. This means a convenient 
water supply. It means no more draw- 
ing water or pumping by hand—a bath- 
room in your house, plenty ‘of water in 
the kitchen for cooking and. washing— 
and above all, fire protection for dwell- 
ing and barns. The many added cém- 
forts and the relief from the old water 
drudge will more than compensate for 
the small expense. 


Electric Lighting 
LECTRICITY for lighting the house, 


barn and premises can now be gen- 
erated by the use of a gasoline engine 
and a dynamo and stored in a battery 
ready for use when needed. Thus, we 
can have homes far out in the country, 
which compete in every detail with the 
most complete city residence—the elec 
tric light, the electric iron, the churn, 
the fan, and the sewing machine run by 
electricity, and even the electric door- 
bell. It will be only a short time until 
we will find gasoline engines on every 
up-to-date farm and be able to distin- 
guish farms of this class by the illumi- 
nation by electricity and other similar 
improvements. 
~ An engine will convert an ordinary 
deep well into what is practically a flow- 
ing well at a cost of about 20 cents per 
day. Stock farmers are especially bene- 
fited by an engine, as there are many 
jobs in addition to pumping that the en- 
gine will do. 


Miscellaneous Work 
BLACKSMITH shop is a necessity 


on every farm. The forge, bellows, 
the grindstone, the emery wheel, the drill, 
the bandsaw, the trip-hammer, the tire- 
bender, the lathe, and other machines 
can all be belted to a line shaft and made 
practically automatic. 

The old way of chopping wood with an 
axe was very laborious. It was a back- 
breaking exercise, but it is a thing of 
the past on the modern farm. 

The corn sheller, the corn mill, and 
feed cutters run by the gasoline engine 
turn farm products into their most avail- 
able and valuable form. And the gran- 


(Concluded on page 18, column 4) 








“THESE noxious weeds,” Merstackle 

raves, “put honest men in early graves; 
they steal the cream of summer joy from 
everybody and his boy. Between the sea- 
sons’ rushing spells I'd like to rest my 
muscle cells; I'd like to doff my working 
hat, catch up on sleep and put on-fat, but 
then the weeds begin to sprout in field and 
lane, and all about! They hound a work- 
ing man to death and ride him till he’s 
out of breath! If there’s a place where 
weeds don’t grow, that’s surely where I'd 
like to go. If there’s a spot where mus- 








The Cheerful Plowman—y. ean ruyp 


THE USE OF WEEDS 


* 


tard seed, where thistle-down and tumble- 
weed, where all these hordes of outlaw 
plants, their nieces, nephews and their 
aunts, are all unknown, I do declare, I'd 
likesto have my shanty there!” “A weed- 
less land? Ah man,” said I, “in such a 
place I'd rust and die. I’m very certain, 
don’t you know, I'd never touch my 
trusty hoe,—and hoeing not, I’m satisfied, 
I throw my garden-rake aside! And cul- 
tivate? I reckon not,—all that would be 
an art forgot! You wouldn’t catch me 
poking ’round, employed in stirring up 
the ground! "d harrow just the” mini- 
mum,—if not at first, that time would 
come! My acres groomed the easy way 
would lose a little every day; they’d lose 
in time all vital touch, get sick and not 
amount to much! I'd get too slow to draw 
my breath; I'd crumble off and mope to 
death! So, I'm inclined to think of weeds 
as one of our peculiar needs; they force a 
man to hump and hoe; they make both 


farm and farmer grow! ms 








The Progressive Former 


The Gas Engine on the Farm 
Does a Large Number of Jobs Well 
ALFORD 
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Money-Saving 
CLUBBING OFFERS 


OF cere in Our Clube and 
SAVE MONEY! 











P roeire Farmer.. Club 1¢ All for 
weekly ‘ommercial Appeal cs $1 10 
Home Circle Magaxzine..... : 

The Progressive Farmer.. Ciub nu All for 

hen « ais ccccece $1.25 
Patterns ...cscecseee ecvece 

bm Pregressice Farmer.. nate 


OD ..cccdocccceccescvecse ° 
One Progressive Account 
Book ....sssseees eoes 


$1.50 


Club 13 Both for 


$1.50 


The Progressive Farmer..Club 14 Both for 
Tri-Weekly Constitution... 1.50 
The Progressive Farmer..Club 15 Both for 
Thrice-A-Week New York $1 50 
Wewld .ncccccccccesccccece . 


The Crogeaustve Farmer.. Ciub 16 All for 


Today's yg ete ‘ 
oa ae 
The Progressive Farmer.. 
7 odes y Woman’s Mage- Cl=b 17 All for 
zine ; 
Four Progressive Farmer $1.25 
Patterne® ......-seseceseeee 
The Progressive Farmer.. Club 18 All for 
Pocpies L non ee scee 
ressive Farmer 
+ ww Rae $1 50 
The Progressive Farmer. .Club 18 Both for 
Woman's Home Companion $1 75 
The Progressive Farmer.. Club 26 All for 


The Pat OEP s‘veccsccccce ‘ $1.50 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
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Home Circle Magazine..... 

The Progressive Farmer..Club 22 Both for 
Christian Herald.......... $2.00 
The Progressive Farmer..Club 23 Both for 
Pictorial Review..........- $1.75 
The Progressive Farmer..Club 24 Both for 
Breeder’s Gazette.......... $1.50 





The Progressive Farmer.. 
Hoard’s Dairyman.......... $1.50 


The Progressive Farmer.. 
People’s Home Journal.... Club 27 All for 
American Woman’s Maga- 

$2.00 





zin 
Woman's World........... . 
Four Progressive Farmer 
Patterns 


The Progressive Farmer.. 
Weekly Commercial 
Tri-Weekly Constitu ve 

Good Stories..............+« $2.00 
Home Circle Magazine..... 


he fe pocstve Farmer.. - 
thfimder........sseee Club 2 

People’s Home Journal.... ber 

American Woman’s Maga- 


The Progressive Farmer., Club 3# Both for 

Copy of Massey’s Garden $1.00 

The Progressive Farmer.. Club 31 All for 
y How to Succeed with $1 00 
iD ss Ravuusahatiicdese tite . 

The Progressive Farmer..Club 32 Both for 

Copy of How to Succeed $1 0 

With the Home Orchard e 
The Progressive Farmer..Club 33 Both for 


Copy The Progressive 
armer Account Book.. 


Senne ene eeeeeseee 
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The Progressive Farmer.. 


One Progressive Farmer Club 3% All for 
SNE kis cng cctaasanss Coase $1 50 

One Progressive Farmer : 
Account Book........... ° 





The Progressive Farmer... 
three years............ «-- Club 38 All for 
‘armer 


$2.25 


The Progressive Farmer.. Club 36 Both for 
Poultry Tribune........... $1 2 5 


RENEWAL NOTICE 


Watch your labef. If your time is up or 
will be within the next few months, don’t 
fail to renew now so as to take advantage 
of one of these real bargains. 

If F hate renew now, you will be credited 
in advance of your present date. 


(Agents are not allowed to sell these clubs) 











USE THIS COUPON 
The Pregressive Farmer. 
Enclosed find $...... for which 
send me all the papers named in Clu 


lease 
No. 


- for a term of one year each. 








Our 


ByBE Washburn MD 








Keeping Well and Keeping 
Cool in July 


Yew most important health problem in 
July and during the hot season is to 
avoid the diseases which are spread in 
the bowel filth—particularly typhoid 
fever, the diarrheas, and the dysenteries. 
It has been explained time and again in 
The Progressive Farmer, the importance 
of the subject making it necessary that it 
be kept constantly in mind, that the. pre- 
vention of the bowel filth diseases lies in 
home sanitation. The construction and 
maintenance of a sanitary privy and the 
provision of a safe water supply, with 
the destruction of the breeding places of 
flies, are essentials that no’ rural home 
can afford to neglect when the health 
and happiness of the family or the saving 
of medical bills are considered. 


Of course, in communities where mos- 
quitoes abound, steps must be taken to 
prevent their breeding and to keep them 
out of sleeping rooms. If these are im- 
possible, small doses of quinine must be 
taken during the mosquito season as a 
preventive to malaria. 


Next to disease prevention the problem 
of keeping cool is important to comfort 
as well as to health in hot weather. For- 
tunately, keeping cool depends more upon 
the habits of the individual than upon 
the weather or place of residence. The 
heat of summer will not prove burden- 
some if we get proper food, exercise, and 
rest. 


Less food is required in summer than 
in winter when the body heat must be 
kept uniform in spite of the cold weather. 
Meats, starchy foods, and sweets, are 
foods which produce body heat and are 
not needed in very large amounts in sum- 
mer. Vegetables and fruits do not pro- 
duce so much body heat and should be 
used instead. Also, not too much water 
should be drunk, especially at meals; and 
ice water and cold drinks should be 
avoided. 


Outdoor exercise is necessary in sum- 
mer, especially for the women and girls 
who’ spend most of their time indoors. 
Walking or working in the garden (a 
flower garden, preferably) are good forms 
of outdoor exercise. There should also 
be a daily bath to keep the skin clean and 
active. And the bowels should move 
regularly; but with a vegetable diet and 
regular exercise there should be no trou- 
ble with the bowels. 


The days are at their longest in the 
summer and it is necessary that there 
should be a rest period after the mid-day 
meal, as well as at least eight hours of 
sleep at night. A profitable rule for the 
farmer is to stop his day’s work in time 
for a bath and an hour of reading or 
other recreation before supper. 


Very few rural homes have adequate 
facilities for heating. A shower bath will 
add as much if not more to the pleasure 
of living on the farm as any other con- 
venience. The construction is simple: 
mount a barrel in the woodshed or in a 
corner of one of the other outbuildings 
and attach a spray funnel, which any tin- 
smith should make for not more than 50 
cents. Pour three or four buckets of 
water into the barrel and the bath is 
ready. After using it a week, you'll won- 
der how you ever did without it. By 
turning the gutter from the roof into the 
barrel, the soft rain water can be used 
for the bath instead of having to carry 
the water from the well. 





PPEARANCES must be considered. 
If tomatoes are sold to a store there 
must not be one green or fuzzy one. If 


ness and quantity count more than ap- 
pearances, even a greenish glass may be 
used, though it is risky even then, be- 
cause there is always the desire to catch 
chance customers. : 

















Weather Tread: 


MILEAGE 
Thetread onthe new Goodyear Cord 
is made from an extraordinarily 
dense, tough, improved rubber com- 
pound that gives longer wear. 


ENDURANCE 
Thecarcassof this tire ismade from 
highest grade, long-staple cotton 
and embodies the patented Good- 
year principle of group-ply con- 
struction. 

STAMINA 
The sidewalls of the new Goodyear 
Cord are thicker and heavier, offer- 
ing greater resistance to curb and 
rut wear. 


LONG LIFE 
The double- molded process em- 
ployed assures stronger unions be- 
tween plies and between carcass 
and tread. 











Consider for yourself the advantages that save you money 
in the new Goodyear Cord Tire with the beveled All- 


The new beveled All-Weather Tread Cord Tire is 
made in all sizes for trucks and passenger cars 








SMOOTHNESS 
Reinforcing rubber ribs at the base 
of the blocks of the tread result in a 
stronger, smoother-running tread 
design; the beveled feature reduces 
vibration and strain as wear pro- 


ceeds. 
SAFETY 


The non-skid qualities of the fa- 
mous All-Weather Tread are pre- 
served without sacrifice, insuring 
the utmost in slipless, safe travel. 


ECONOMY 
Inquality and construction thisnew 
tire is the finest Goodyear has ever 
made; it costs less to use in the end. 


SERVICE 
The new Goodyear Cord with the 
beveled All-Weather Tread is sold 
by Goodyear Service Station Deal- 
ers, pledged to help youget from the 
tires you buy all the mileage built 
into them at the factory. 


























ABSORBING 


TRADE MARK REG.U 
Reduces Strained, Puffy An- 
kles, Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, 
Fistula, Boils, Swellings; 
Stops Lameness and allays 
pain. Heals Sore’, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 

Safe Antiseptic and Germicide 






Does not blister or remove the hair 


and horse, can be worked. 


Pleasant to use. 


50 a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 


or 


cial instructions and Book § R Free. ' 


e 
w. F YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfeld, Mass. 
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@ water-soaked hillside and rolli 
Hand yield 100%1 The tess Mantis Penk 
tells how thousands of 





tale Miele ad 8 tm Lele) o 


farmers are adding 
immensely to crops et 


20 DITCHE 
pays & la TERRACES 


ditches, open or tile drainage and irriga- 
— Horse or tractor. All-steel adjustab’ ie, 
in business! Write today. 


reversible. Money Ay 
1: HER GRADE «» Inc. 
ower one oiTc a Surucny 











aot ating Stumps 


Does away with dangerous dy- 
namite, costly stum ullers, 
chopping an igging - 
Releases your labor for 
* other w . Stumps die, 
roots and all, and within a 
>», few months they have rot- 

\ ted and fallen to pieces. 


Does the Work! 


Quick, easy, economical 

Nom, way of cle ground 

\P of grass, weeds, vines, 
etc., as well as stum 

and frees, Gueranteed ef- 

e 


» fective. 
Sold in 2-, 3-, 5- and 10- 


press. order or 

check. Money back if fails, Write 

for booklet telling of uses and 
giving testimonials. 


W. N. Wilkerson & Sons 


324 S. Front 
Memphis, oon 
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Guaranteed 
Reliable 


(if you mention 
The Progressive Farmer) 








sold to a boarding house, where cheap-- 








OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements 
RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 
the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 





we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrep- 


resentation in our advertising columns. 


We cannot try to adjust trifling dis- 


putes between veliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does 
this. goerenis cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 


s ly investigate lands before purchasing. 





} 














orth more than fifty hands 





“WwW 
im picking peanuts.” 


Let the Benthall Pay for Itself 
Right On Your Farm! 


Saves The Vines 

The Benthall has no cylin- 
ders for vines to wrap. 
You pick whenever you are 
ready, even if the vines 
are damp. ‘It saves the 
vines for hay which are 
worth about $12.50 per acre, 
or $250 if you plant as much 
as twenty acres. 


Every man who grows ten acres 
or more of peanuts needs a 
Benthall Peanut Picker. If 
he doesn’t own one, it’s 
costing more to do without 
it than it would to own a 
machine. Every picker I 
sell can pay for itself in 
one seasén. 


Get 25c More Per Bushel 
Because the shells are unharmed, 
the nuts often bring 25¢ more 
per bushel than the “threshed” 
variety. If you raise 800 bushels, 
—that’s a clear saving of $200 
right there, 


Sell Any Time— 
The Peanuts Keep! 


Weevils can’t get in as long as the 
shells are uncracked, so the man 






Requires Little Power 


The Benthall—the original peanut 
picker—handles the crop as carefully 
as human hands. Instead of requiring 

a big engine, you only have to hook it 
up to a little one of 4 to 6 H. P. Also 
made for use with horse power. 


Write For My Proposition 
I want to place a Benthall 
Do It Now! on the farm of every 
grower of peanuts. All I want is the 
opportunity to place in the growers’ 


hands the facts about peanut picking. It 
isn’t a question of “Can I afford to buy a 


j 


whose crop is Benthall-picked isn’t grower afford not Vo on Ghers wine 
forced to sell. He can pick at any me now for my proposition. DO IT NOW! 


time—+sell early in the season or late 


—whichever pays best. This often C. A. SHOOP, Secretary, 


Benthall Machine Co., 

















means 50¢ more per bushel or $400 
from an 800 bushel crop. Box 149, Suffolk, Va. 
ween — — 
° ee AUBURN, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, A.P.1. “AUX 
Course 4 years in length. Entrance requirements 15 high school units. Eight new 


and modern buildings; a modern slaughter house and serum plant. The oldest and 
most extensively equipped veterinary college in the South. Good clinic of all kinds of 
animals. Healthful climate all year. Free tuition for Alabama students. Board and 
other expenses as low as any other place. For further information write 


DR. C. A. CARY, Dean, AUBURN, ALABAMA 














Farmer’s Exchange or Display 
Advertising — Which? 


T WILL pay you to use this Farmers’ Exchange Depart- 

ment for your advertising. If you have any considerable 

quantity of livestock, poultry, eggs, seeds, plants, ma- 
chinery, or lands for sale, however, it will pay you still better 
to run a DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENT with us. 

A larger advertisement with attractive display type, and 
possibly with a striking illustration, will attract the atten- 
tion of readers more notably than a small Farmers’ Exchange 
advertisement. 

For persons doing business in a small way, we recommend 
the Farmers’ Exchange. For persons with any considerable ~- 
volume of business, we recommend display advertising. 

WRITE US FOR RATES, if interested. The Progressive 
Farmer will gladly help you get up your advertisement in the 
most attractive possible wording and appearance. Address 


Advertising Department, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


E following are the reasons usually 
given for using a tractor: (1) It dis- 
places one or more horses; (2) it 

costs less for upkeep than horses; (3) it 
costs less for field operations; (4) it is 
especially valuable for plowing during 
hot weather; (5) it does better work than 
horses; (6) it does belt work, which 
horses cannot do. 


Farmer’s Bulletin No. 719, “An Eco- 
nomic Study of the Farm Tractor in the 
Corn Belt” gives the following summary 
of facts brought out by a study of the 
experience of 200 farmers: “The chief 
advantages of the tractor for farm work 
in the opinion of the users are: (1) its 
ability to do the heavy work and do it 
rapidly, thus covering the desired acre- 
age within the proper season; (2) the sav- 
ing of man-labor and the constant doing 
away with some hired help; (3) the abil- 
ity to plow a foot deep, especially in hot 
weather.” 

In an address before the National Gas 
Engine Trades Association this statement 
of the uses of tractors was made by L. 
W. Ellis, the traction farming expert :— 
“In the United States, we have a large 
body of manufacturers, who are selling 
their tractors to all parts of the world 
for successful use in every variety of 
work. Tractors are used for plowing, 
seeding, harrowing, disking, drilling and 
for cultivating crops; are used for har- 
vesting, for threshing and for hauling. 
They help to build the highway and the 
railroads; they are used to drive the hay- 
baler, the corn-shredder and the ensilage 
cutter; to move buildings and tear up 
trees; to saw wood and pump water; are 
used summer and winter; on all kinds of 
roads and in all kinds of weather; on the 
mountain top and in the valley. They are 
used everywhere for every purpose and 
under all conditions, 

A tractor cannot be profitably used on 
every farm. The amount of work that it 
can do on the farm and the adaptability 
of the fields to the tractor should receive 
careful consideration before making the 
purchase. The number of days that a 
tractor can be profitably used for plow- 
ing, cultivating, harvesting and for belt 
work should also be considered. While 
the tractor will do practically all work 
that horses can do, there are some opera- 
tions that it will not do as economically 
as will the horse. 

The number of plows that can be pull- 
ed by a tractor depends upon the kind and 
condition of the land and upon the grade 
as well as the footing of the tractor and 
the weight of the plow gang. A tractor 
and two 14-inch plows should break from 
five to six acres every 10 hours. 


The life of all farm machines depends 
upon the number of hours worked each 
year and the care given them, both when 
at work and when idle. The life of any 
machine may be greatly shortened by 





The Progressive Farmer 


Advantages of the T ractor 


Does Better Work Rapidly 


abuse in operation and by lack of proper 
care when idle. 


The Gas Engine on the Farm 


(Concluded from page 16, column 4) 
ary, in the Cotton Belt, is rapidly coming 
to the front, largely owing to the boll 
weevil and the improvement in power 
machinery and the saving in expense and 
labor it means to the farmer. 

The light-horsepower engine connect- 
ed to the right sized grist mill will 
grind from 10 to 12 bushels of fine meal 
per hour. The cost of running an en- 
gine for an hour is about 10 cents. Grist 
mills and “going to mill” should be the 
rule in every_community. 

The gasoline engine will run the cream 
separator and the churn with efficiency 
and economy. It furnishes the most con- 
venient and dependable power for baling 
hay. Hay growers in increasing num- 
bers are using the gas engine. 


Rules of Care 

HE writer has operated gas engines 

for about six years, and kmows that 
the engine is a very simple piece of ma- 
chinery. If you will heed the. following 
points, a good engine will give you con- 
tinuous, satisfactory service for a num- 
ber of years: 

1. Keep the engine igniter free from 
carbon and all bearings free from dust. 

2. Keep alt bearings well lubricated. 

3. Keep gasoline tank full. 

4, Keep all bolts and taps tight, but 
not too tight. 

5. Keep a strong set of cells, not dead 
ones, on hand all the time. 

6. Keep all water and air leaks packed. 

7. Be sure and keep plenty of water in 
the cooling tank. 

The experience of thousands of farm- 
ers is to the effect that they all find more 
work for the engine than they at first 
planned. This is because the practica- 
bility of the gasoline engine is hardly 
realized. It will operate any machine 
requiring power. For this reason, it is 
advisable to buy an engine of a little 
larger horsepower than may at first be 
thought necessary. 








Co-operate in Buying Tractors 


$e thing which two or three farmers 
may very easily own together and use 
to the greatest advantage is a tractor. A 
good tractor, properly managed, will do 
the plowing for two or three medium 
sized farms, and do it far better than it 
can be done with horse power. It will 
also supply the power for threshing, cut- 
ting silage, shredding, sawing wood, and 
other purposes, and may be used for do- 
ing a large portion of the heavy hauling. 
WM. HART HARRISON. 
Prince George County, Va. 
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DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
for quality. They cost no more, often less, than 
the non-advertised stuff which may or may not-be 

good. Better be safe than sorry. Buy advertised products 








ers this month and next: 


481—Concrete Construction on Livestock 
Farms. 

523—Tobacco Curing. 

578—The Making and Feeding ‘of Silage. 

607—The Farm Kitchen as a Workshop. 

648—The Control of Root-knot. 

754—The Bedbug. 

799—Carbon Disulphide as an Insecticide. 

855—Homemade Silos. 

926—Some Common Disinfectants. 

941—Water Systems for Farm Homes. 

954—The Disinfection of Stables, ; 


Washington, D.C. Write very plainly. 


in the above list. Yours very truly, 








Bulletins That Will Help You—Order Now 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins, “etc., issued by ‘the 
United States Department of Agriculture, that will help progressive farm- 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you have to do ts to 
put an X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins you need most (not more 
than four or- five, we should say), fill in the following blank, and mail to your 
Senator or Representative in Congress or to the Secretary of Agriculture, 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, I 
will thank you to send me the Farmers’ Bulletins I have marke 


929—Better Use of Man Labor on the 
Farm. 

1059—Sweet Potato Diseases. 

1061—Harlequin Potato Bug and Its Con- 
trol. 

1116—Poultry Breeding Stock. 

(227—Sewage and Sewerage of Farm Homes. 

1233—Tomatoes for Canning and Manufac- 
turing. 

1260—Stored Grain Pests. pale 

1274—Uses of Rural Community Buildings. 

1277—Diseases of Watermelons. 


eeeeeeee 


State..... aiedines 


with an X-mark 
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July 7, 1923 











July Suggestions 
orc to market 


) stock as soon as detected. 


any inferior 


2. Break up all hens becoming 
broody and keep them laying. 

3. Market or iso- 
late males and pro- 
duce infertile eggs. 

4. Watch for lice 
and mites and check 


them before they 
prove serious. 
Watch for in- 





testinal worms in the 
MR, WOOD droppings. 

6. Watch for dead animals or decayed 
imal matter, as maggots cause ptomaine 





poisoning. 

7. Plan to have green food two months 
ahead. 

8 Keep plenty of litter on poultry 
floor to encourage scratching. 

9. Induce all birds to 

10. Feed milk to all ages, 
and if milk is impracticable, give the 
whole flock a dose of Epsom salts once 
using one pound to 100 ma- 
pound to 100 fryers. 


house 
exercise. 
if possible, 


each month, 
ture one-half 

11. Do not crowd young stock. Crowd- 
and poor health gen- 


birds, 


ing causes sweating 
erally. 
12. Watch the supply of oyster shell. 
13. Keep nests clean and in cool quar- 


ters. 

14. Collect eggs twice each day and 
market twice each week. 

15. Preserve a few dozen eggs for 


home consumption. 

16. Avoid feeding too much corn, as 
corn generates heat. 

17. Inspect old birds to see that they 
do not get over-fat. Heavy breeds usu- 
ally become over-fat in summer, and 
many such birds die from heat. 


Ptomaine Poisoning 


HIS disease is quite common in our 

poultry flocks during the hot summer 
months, and causes great losses among 
both young and old stock. Ptomaine poi- 
soning is usually caused by partly decay- 
ed animal flesh that the bird has eaten. 
Maggots are almost certain to cause the 
disease. 

Symptoms.—Birds seem paralized and 
lose control of their limbs; shake as if 
cold, due to the extreme pain; and the 
head drops forward to the ground. The 
above condition is usually accompanied 
by diarrhea. 

Treatment.—Severe cases will usually 
die before treatment can be given. Indi- 
viduals showing symptoms should be 
given one-fourth teaspoonful of Epsom 
salts, diluted in warm water. This should 
be administered through the mouth. It 
will be found advisable to treat the whole 
flock if they have had access to the same 
food. For flock treatment, give one 
pound of Epsom salts in the drinking 
water to each 100 birds, and allow no 
other drink until consumed. 

It is most important that the cause be 
located and removed. 


Shade for Poultry 


T IS essential that abundance of shade 

be available to poultry of all ages, if 
best results are to be realized. The same 
heavy feathering that clothes a hen to 
stand zero winter weather without suffer- 
ing, causes her to suffer during the hot 
summer months. Natural shade is cool- 
est and best when available. The um- 
brella Chinaberry tree makes ideal shade. 
If shade trees must be planted, however, 
it will be found profitable to plant pecans, 
peaches, apples, or whatever fruit is best 
adapted to the locality. By so doing, dou- 
ble revenue will be realized from the 
same ground. The trees furnish shade 
for the poultry, and the poultry fertilize 
the trees and consume insects that would 
otherwise injure the fruit. When possi- 
ble and practical, portable colony houses 
should be placed in the home orchard. 


The Pinkeye variety; 
Ro 
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Rate Per Word for 





000 circulati ie aedetsestete Gee 
Mississipnpi-V: vy edition, Memph s, Tenn., c 
Arkansas and Louisiana. 100.000 c irculat 
Carelinee- Vi rginia 
1 





Tex as, 
editions—350,000... 
ooanse as a 


Cunen poo alten, 
circulation 
Circulation all 
initial, number or amount 


Each 


Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


dition, Birmingham, Ala., covering | Georgia, 


edition. Raleigh, N. C.. c 
Virginia, 100,000 circulation. 
covering Texas 






Different Editions: 
Alabama, and 





6 cents a word 
ion pebednhkeenntelnaedel .. §Scemts a word 
ver ng North ‘Carolina, South 

Siobeniinhsnases «eeseeee 8 Cents a word 
and Southe ern Oklah 
word 
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ents a word 


we ord 


Chew plainly what editions you wish 
with order 


Always address: THE *PROGRESSIVE. FARMEX, Birmingham, Ala. 





t shoul Nd be in our office at least 
scheduled to appear. 


Any acivertisemer 
13 _days bef ore it is 









_HAMPSHIRES 
~ r r Sale bi » Purebred Ma a Hamp: hire ~ Pigs —4 
months ld rangehurst rvington, Ala _ 
- POLAND- CHINAS 
~Snotted Po'at!s rder for boars or gilts. 


Send your 
Registered and Write if interested. Oran 
Stock Farm. Alma 














RE D POLLS 
scistered Red Polls—Priced reasonably.  Lake- 
wood Farm, Lake, Miss 
: SHEEP 
opshi re “Rams. Do nald Greet , Os jakland, linois. 
__PET STOCK _ 


DOGS 


ed White Collie Pups. Mrs. Janie Eiland, 
' YY 











8s Ala 
* Wanted—Trained Coon nd Fox Hounds, Pointers 
and Setters RK. H. ¢ wford, Tiger, Ga 
Airedale Puppies—The farmer’s dog. Large, healthy 
wk, 10 weeks old, registered. Fuqua Routon, Routon, 


‘lennessee 

< and t Puppies--Varmint get 
s-old males, $8 each; two for $15. C. J. 
N t registered but bred for hunting. 
: training Six weeks, $10. C. D 
lis, Ala 





Just right for 
Willamson, De 





3 months old, pure- 
Will he just 
2.50; fe- 





er’s Famous Dog 
with ail 
. “Tribute to 
ant’s dog medicines, 
send your name and 
tment will answer any 
s i alth free. Polk Miller 
Governor St., Richmond, Va 






the standard for 
address. Our free 
question about ye 
Drug Co., Ine., 117 


POULTRY AND EGGS 





Potatoes 


__Potatoes— Sade ut Mu untain See ed Trish 
for June and July planting; second crop. Write for 
pr ces. o gia- ‘ srolina a Seed , Co, Atlanta Ga, 








FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer tand for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 





























ALABAMA 

Ss al Sn all Well pape ved Farms—Near town and 
high schooL Write J Glasscock, Jemison, Ala., 
Route 2 

For Sale--8l-Acre Farm—F ne orchard hay and 
farm land; $8,200 Thomas Reinhardt, Wilsonville, 
Alabama 

300 Acres of Well and for Sale—Write 
x. 's l » Milton, Fla., Rural Route A, for 
information 


$400 Gets Farm: Home—175 











> acres, 1 ehurch, store, schools; excellent advar 
tages; ¢ J markets; level loamy tillage, for variety 
choice c its 2 ranges grapefruit, 
guavas, mu iberr es wers, shrubbery; com 
t shad sant outlook poul 

‘ ‘ settle affairs 

rine ‘400 needed De- 

llus. atalox E argains tl ughout Flor 
ree St Farm Ag ency, 1210-GE 





Jac ksonvil e, Fla 
OTHER STATES 


Not co A “Gk od 200-Acr 
r 





Farm for Sale Cheap— 








Well improved 1 mile of a consolidated sehool and 
chureh ; 6 miles from town on mail route. Write own- 
particulars. J. J. Ferguson, Novapater, Miss 
LOANS 
Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exciusive financial 
correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company — seenen ingurance company in 
the world, we are prep: to make loans on improved 


farms from $1,000 to $100 000, 
per cent up; terms, 5, 6, 7 and 10 years. Prompt in- 
spections; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu- 
lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North 
2lst St. Birmingham, Ala. We have three experi- 
enced men doing exclusive farm land inspecting. 


interest rates from 6 





Persistency Produces Best Results—Do not miss an 


issue in The Progressive Farmer aero 
LEGHORNS 
, Pure Wyckoff White Leghorn Cockerels—$1.50 each, 


B. Roy Bell, Heflin, Ala. 
“Purebred S. C. Brown and White Leghorn Cockerels 
—i2 and 15 weeks old, $1.50. C, L. Bagwell, Ham- 
ilton, Ala 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Purebred Barred _ Rock Cockerels — $2.50. 
Knig ht, Cullman Ala. 
White R cks Hatching Eggs—$3 for 15. 
stock, trapnested, Fishel strain. C. A. 
Fancier, Newnan, Ga 


Ringlet Rock Covkerels and Pullets—8 Weeks old, 
from prize winning stock direct from Thompson, $1.50 
each. Mrs. Sylvester, Comer, Ala. 


~~" RHODE ISLAND REDS — 
BR. M. De Shazo, Green- 





Grady 


Exhibition 
Moreland, 








Reds—Of unusual quality. 
ville, South Carolina. Brats) 
BABY CHICKS 
Chieks—6e up. Catalog g and particulars: free. Quick 

delivery. Comiort Hatehery, Windsor, 
Baby Chicks—s. C. English White ies (Bar- 
zee Strain)—Live cones guaranteed. Parcel post, 
$3.50; 50, $6.50 0, 2.50. Georgia Leghorn 
PS. Madison, —" 


PLANTS 


POTATO—TOMATO—-CABBAGE—COLLARD 


Cabbage, Collards, Tematees—500, 75e; 1,000, $1.25. 
Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 


Porto Rico Potato Plants—2,006, pe 80; 5.000, $4.25; 
10,000, $8.50; 100,000, $75. C. F.C Baxtiey, Ga. 


Gemsine “Improved Porte yy Plants—90c 
per 1,000; 5.000 up, Tic. L. A. Brannen, Baxley, Ga. 


Summer Cabbege and Tomato Plante—Of best varie- 


























ties, now rea Posipaid, 500, $1; charges collect, 

1.008, $1.25. Thomasvilie Plant Co., “Thomasville, Ga. 
PECANS 

For Profit, Pleasure, Shade, Beauty and Delicious 

Nuts, Plant Pecan Trees—Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. BE. Concerd, Ga. 





NURSERY STOCK 


Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
Grafted Paper Shell Pecan Trees for Sale—Largest 
pecan nursery in world. Every tree guaranteed. Cata- 
log and orice list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
berton, Miss. 

It Will Pay You to Write for Our Prices and Free 
68-Page Catalog—All kinds of fruit trees, plants, vines, 
shrubs. Fine large supply Jume budded peaches and 
one-year apple trees, in small or large lots, by parce! 
post, express, freight, or carload lots. Tennessee Nur- 
sery Co., Box 108, Cleveland. Tenn. 


SEED 


“BEANS 
Beans—-14 Bush Yellow Mammoth ¢ 
Geo. W. Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga, 
CLOVER 
Double screened at 
just as rem up. 4c 














_— 












i revleaned, 


sur Clover- 
per 


screened twice, 8 








B. shipping 1 t. Robt Link, Abbeville, 8. C. 
Clover—Crimson Clover, Hairy Vetch, Red Clover, 
tur Clover, Alfa'fa—Best American grown seed. Write 


rgia-Carolina Seed Co., 
PEAS 


0) bushels ‘ “alifornia grown Black Eye, 
Gee _ Ww Heard, Box 136, Atlanta, Ga. 


~ POTATOES “% 


Mountain. Potatoes—$1.50 per bu 
rider. Garrison, Homer, 


for prices. Geo Atlanta, Ga. 








Peas ‘ 2t 
$1.80 bushe 











Lookout 


ash with 






Genuine 
oO. B., 





F. 

Georgia. 
Improved Mountain Seed Irish Potatoes— 

1.65 bushel. Jas. Thompson, 


Lookout. 





ute 3, Oneonta, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Farm Foiks—Write for the Seem  SManeciies Big 
demand and pay for stories and articles that you can 


write. Send fur free copy of Writer's Digest and learn 
how Writer's: Digest, 677 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 

















(19) 677 
Sale—Army Saddies—Brand new, with side 
5.95; used Army saddies, first-class condition 
0. D. pareel post or express Allow in- 
) Barney M. Cohen, Underselling Store, Quit- 
Creorgia. 
BEES 
Three-banded = = \ need $1.25 each Caru.ina 
Bee Co., Grahan m, N. 
FLOUR 





Flour at Whoelesale—From Mill to Farmer—Write 





for price. Rockmart Wholesale Grocery Compa 
Rockmart, Ga 
HONEY 
Honey—Nice Extracted Honey—-$1.80 per gallon, 
— pareel post. Alfred Dickinson, Bonita Springs, 
lorida 


KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing by Mail—F ims De 
Prints, 3¢ to 5b. W. W. 


White, 
mingham, Ala 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 








Developed Free— 


Drawer 1112, Bir- 


























Wanted—Wemen, Girls Learn Gown Making at 
Home—$35 week. Many openings. Learn while earn 
ing. Sample free. Franklin Institute, Dept. A-540, 
Roches! N. ¥ 

PATENTS 

Patents—-Write w BK. P. Fishburne (a South Car 
linian), Registered af mod Lay wyer, 38 § seal Bldg 
Weshington, D. ¢ Hono metho 

SYRUP 

Ribbon Cane Syrup-—-$3.50 case six e-ga lon cans; 

4) barrel Kalph Griffin, Douglas, Ga 
TOBACCU 

Fine Leaf Tobacco-—Chewing, 5 tb $1.50; 10 Ths. 
$2.75. Smoking, 5 Ms., $1.25; 10 Ibs., $2, prepaid. 
Jno. W. Jones, Grower, Greenfield, Tenn 


ace Dire to consumer 
$1.7 Smoking 5 s 





Natural Red Leaf Tob 
5 


prepaid, best grace. 5 
$ 5 Ww 








B. Auams, Sharon, Tenn. Reference, Bank 

of Si 
Leaf Tobacco chewing, $1.75; 10. $3; 20, 
$5.25. 5 Ibs. Smok $1.25; 10, $2; 2, $3.50. Pipe 
recipe free Ss no money. pay when received 





ited Tobacco Growers. Maytield, Ky 














Prints 3¢ Ses0 yma 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


LOLLAR’S 


[ PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
CHICK S— Bret Rocks. Rhode 


tIslond Reds, White 
Rocks and White Wyandottes, $10 per 100. 
White and Brown Leghorns, $8 per 100 
Assorted, 8¢. Selected fock, mated for high 
production. KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 
2 W. 4th, Lexington, Ky. 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10e¢. Barred Rocks, lle 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Bult Orping- 
tons, l2c. Assorted, a. a large breeds Oc 
alog Fr 
MISSOURI POULTRY. ‘FARMS. 


P0.BOX 71 
Brerincnan Ava. 























COLUMBIA, MO 














A represent ative “and student of the Chie 

of electricity is in Coff 

(from $10 

It costs 
Coffee 


Notice 
Engineering Works Schoo! 
Spring. Any man wishing to get better pay 
to $30 per day) should correspond with him. 
nothing to investigate. Address Homer White, 
Spring, Ala. 


| PUREBRED ee 


SHORTHORNS 








HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


17 to 66, Willing to 
traveling or 





All Men, Women, Boys, Girls. 
Government Positions—$117-$190, 





stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, Mo., 
immediate 

Partner Wanted—Thai cau take entire charge of 10 
or 15 cows, small truc business on halves. * profitable 


Bot necessary. 


business already established. Capital 
Beatrice, Ala. 


Write for particulars. M. S. Pearson, 


AGENTS 





SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER'S CATTLE; 


THE FARMERS CATTLE 

SHORTHORN COWS are profitable milkers and 

their calves grow into steers that make rapid gains 

in the feed lot and dress out a high percentage at 

the market. For information, write 

AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N.. 
13 Dextor Park Ave, Chieage, tilinois. 












Dollar. an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
mending leaks in all uten- 
Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 


Agents—Make a 
patent patch for instantly 
sils. Sample package free. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y 


Agents — Steady Income — Large 
soaps, perfumes, tollet articles and pure 
ete., wishes representatives in each 
faciurer direct to consumer. 
goods. Whole or spare time. 
at once for pariiculavs. American Products Co., 9619 
American an Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Send for Sworn Proof of $5 to 5 Daily— 
Introducing New Siyle Guaranteed Hosiery—957 styles, 
17 colors. No capital or experience required. Just 
write orders; we deliver and collect. Your pay 

also monthly bonus. pe auto offer besides. Elegant 
outfit furnished. All colors, grades, including silks. 
Mac-O-Chee Mills Co., “Desk S07, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





manufacturer of 
food products, 
Manu- 








Agents— 


Agents—In Every Cotton Growing County--To Sell 
Calcium Arsenate 


Dusters— -Thousands of cotton grow- 
ers will poison the boll weevil this year. Every grower 
must have a duster to app!y the peisom. Our duster 
well — and reasonable in price. Quick sales and 
bi to right kind of vrite for our 
proposition, al 

€ 





agemis. 
Address G. M. Minnich, G01 Canal Rd., 
‘leveland, Ohio. 





Fruit Tree Salesmen — Profitable. pleasant, steady 
work. Good side line for farmers, teachers and others. 
Permanent job fer good workers. Write today for 
Coneord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concerd, Ga. 


MACHINERY = 


eee 
Second-hand Benthall ‘Feat Picker — With re. 
cleaner. In good running Price $100. J. P. 
MeGaha, Kansas, Ala. 

or Trade—lInternational Harvester, Porta- 
Power Oil Engine—First 











For Sale 
ble Thresher, with 4- Horse 





check $350 gets it. L. O. Blakeney, Millport, Ala. 
For Sale—-A Gulleit Gin Outfit—Consisting of 3- 
stand 70-saw gins. double revolving press together 


ensers; has been in use only 


with feeders and con 
$300. 


three seasons: price F. O. B. Lincoln, Ala, 
Lincoln Bank & Trust Company, Lincoln. Ala 


MISCELLANEOUS 











~—~ Oe 

Barley y Malt. Me Meal, Sugar, Corn “Oats Shipped at 
wholesale prices on small or large orders. American 
Brokerage Company, Rockmart, Ga. 

U. S. Army Saddles—Brand new, real russet cow 
hide, $6.20. Also used, but in A-1 eondition, $5.10 
Ship and allow examinatic W. W. Williams, Quit 
man, Georgia. 

1,000 New Government Cavalry Sadd Covered 
stir "ps. Delivered up to third zone, ise 50 each 
Worth double the priee. Cash with order, Herndon 


Westbrook, Catherine, Ala 


Red Bird Back Bands—Can’t hurt horse. No trouble 
to take up or lengthen; never gives trouble; outlasts 


others. Send 75c to Kentennippi Farm, Columbus, 











Miss,. for sample. Money back if you don’t like it. 


ADVERTISED PRODUCTS have a 
good reputation for quality. They 
cost no more, often less, than the 
non-advertised stuff, which may or 
may not be good. Better be safe 
than sorry. Buy advertised pro- 
ducts. 








INDEX TO OUR GUARANTEED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


In This Wecek’s Progressive Farmer 








Army Goods.......... eovenrs cose: sbescessecunl 
Automobile Accessories Beet: 

Business Opportunities 
Canning Outfits 
Classified Advertisements 
Clothing, Women’s......... 
Corn Harvester 
Cotton Gins 
Engines 
Farm Machinery.. 
Fencing 
Household Needs......... 


Insecticides ...... 
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Roofs that Increase 


the Value of Your Farm— 


As they drive along, 


Midsummer. Roads full of passers-by. 
what kind of an impression does your place make on them? 


Attractive, substantial Barrett Roofs on well-painted buildings 


give your farm an unmistakable 
your respect for yourself and the respec 

Besides, some day you may W 
buildings are covered with 
value of your property is appreciably incrtased. 
is just as much a mark of quality 
and modern plumbing. 


air of 


I 
t 
+ 
t 


ant to s¢ ll. 


thers for 


lf your house anc 
Barrett Roofings, 


y construction as hardwood { 


prosperity that increases 


ot 


you 

1 farm 
vou ll find char the 
A Barrett Roof 


loors 


For almost three-quarters of a century The Barrett Company 
has been recognized as the leading manufacturer of roofing and 


roof materi: als in 


America. 


This fact has a definite me aning to 


every man who buys roofings, for in this age of keen competition 
only leadership that is based upon high quality products, honest 
prices, and fair dealing, could remain so long unquestioned. 

In every way the roofings described below measure up to the 
Barrett standard. It is sound judgment to invest in things that 


have proved their worth. It pays 


on the roofing you buy. 


Send for This Interesting Book—It’s Free 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer’ 


s to be sure the Barrett label is 


’ de- 


scribes the right roof for your home, barn, or other steep-roof 


building. 


Shows how Barrett Roofings look when laid and tells 


about each in detail. Also describes other useful Barrett Products 
that will save you money. 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and 
service are handsome enough for 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is 
mineral - surfaced in beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black 
This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fire and never needs painting. 

heir base is extra heavy roofing- 
felt thoroughly eh a Be- 
* cause of this extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base, these shingles can be 
laid right over the old roof—a big 
saving on reroofing jobs. Size 8 x 
12% inches. Are laid easily and 
without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 
oc blue-black. Base of best grade 


40 Rector Street 


ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


roofing-felt. These shingles are 
staunchly weathe rproof, fire-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 1234 inches. 


Everlastic 

Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 

The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
grade roofing - felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high-grade water- 
proofing material. Under surface 
is protected by rot-proof_ seal- 
back. Tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green, or blue-black. Has rot- 


Ask your dealer or write us 


proof seal-back. Nails and 
cement in each roll. Very popular 
for bungalows, cottages, garages, 
and all farm buildings 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Min- 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Two sizes—10 inches and 
12% inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 12-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives 
two-ply roof, 

Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 
The latest in strip shingles. 

Mineral-surfaced in red, green, or 
blue-black. Afford novel designs 
by interchanging red strips with 
green,orred stripswith blue-black, 


> Company i 


New York City 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 








Printed in U.S. A. 








UNHITCHING THE WAGON FROM THE 
STAR 


Tramp: “When I was young I made up my 
mind to be rich.” 

Lady: 

Tramp: “No, 
change my mind.’ 


“But you never became rich?” 
mum. I found it easier to 


’—American Legion Weekly. 


WHO’S AFRAID? 
Ed—“Aw! You're afraid to fight!” 
Milton—“No, I’m afraid my mother will find 
it out.” 
Ed—“How?” 
. Mi Iton—“ She’ll see the doctor going to your 
ous¢e 


THE J. O. B. DEGREE 


arrived home after having 


A young man 
for graduate 


received the degree of M. A. 
work at college. 
Robert will be looking for a 


“I suppose 
a friend of the family to 


Ph. D. next,” sai 
the father. 

“No; he will be looking for a J. O. 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


B."— 


THEY DON’T DO IT 


said the dealer, “I guaran- 
of genuine skunk fur 
, 


» ma’am,” 

iis coat to be mad 
ll wear for years,’ 

pose I get it wet in the rain,” 

idy, “won’t it spoil?” 

vyered the 

k carrying an 





furrier, “did y 
umbrell 


A NEW IDEA 


LESSON IN BUSINESS 


“Pop!” 
“Yes, my son.” 
“What is a gardener?” 
“A gardener is a man who 
things, my boy.” 

And what is a farmer?” 
“A man who raises a lot of things.” 
“Well, what is a middleman, Pop?” 
“Why he’s who raises everything, 

my son 


raises a 


a fellow 


THIS WEEK’S CONUNDRUMS 
V HY ought Adam to have been perfectly 
satisfied with his wife? 
2. What did Queen Elizabeth take her pills 
in} 
3. What sea would a man like most to be 
in on a wet day? 
4. When is sugar like a pig’s tooth? 
Answers to Last Week’s Conundrums 


WHAT is the oldest coupler in use? 
wedding ring. 

2. What is the difference between the North 
and South poles? All the difference in the 
wor 

4 When were there only two vowels? In 
the days of No-a, Before U and I were born. 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


By J. P. Alley 


The 








(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 








WEN DE Boss GO OFF 
FUM HOME HITS JES’ 
LAK ONE DEM“BANK 
HOL’DAYS” FUH MBE!! 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Mah ole pocket-book is sump’n lak me 
—hit’s onder-fed en over-worked! 
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SAMPLE 
IS THE THING! 


Every grower wants the 
highest grades that can be 
made from his cotton — 
and the wise ones will de- 
mand Quality Ginning. 


They will go far, if neces- 
sary, to finda 


Munser 
System 
Out fit-~ 


A Munger System Outfit 
means the best in Cotton 
Ginning—it means good 
sample and a better price 
for your Cotton, 
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There’s a good Munger 
System Outfit near you. 


Take Your Coiten ihere! 
CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES: 


Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala, 
Dallas, Texas Memphis, Tenn, 


SSWASSZFFS 


DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANKS 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


in the house and farm buildings 
ie a necessity to man and live- 
stock. Make it a convenience by 
nstalling a Davis Cypress Tank 
on @ steel tower 

A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
durable and sightly than a steel 
tank. Costs less and lasts longer. 
Insures ample supply of water 
for al) purposes. 

Davis Cypress Tanks are built 
to order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send 
you an estimate of how little a 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost, 


G. M. DAVIS & SON 


900 Laura Street 
Palatka Florida 


S 


DISA 
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Try Bickmore XYZ Skin Ointment, 
Also Bickmore XYZ Family Liniment. 
At your dealer’s, 





. 

Write at once for Special 

Factory-to-You Sale Of- 

fer—90 Day’s Trial— 

pe a, Send 
today for 


ENGINES FREE BOOK fetssstost 
1%, 2%, 8%, 5, 7, 10, OTTAWA MFG. CO, 
12, 16, 22 H-P.—Sta- 1091-XKingSt., Ottawa, Kan) 
tionary er Portable. Deski091-x Pittsburgh, 











